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[For the Spirit of the X1X. Century] 
AN INTERPRETATION OF JOHN 111. 3—5.—PaRT I. 

Jesus answered and said unto him, Verily, verily, I say unto thee, except 4 man 
be born again, he cannot see the kingdom of God. 

Nicodemus saith unto him, How can a man be born when he is old? Can he 
enter the second time into hrs mother’s womb, and be born ? 

Jesus answered, Verily, verily, [ say unto thee, except a man be born of water, 
and of the Spirit, he cannot enter into the kingdom of God. 

Tue expression “kingdom of God,”’ as used in the Gospels, some- 
times unquestionably signifies that future heavenly and glorious king- 
dom into which all true believers in the Lord Jesus Christ will be 
received by him at his second coming in power and great glory. I 
do not insist that the expression has uniformly and every where this 
sense, and no other. The common opinion is that the expression 
often has another meaning; it being supposed to denote in many 
places, the evangelical state, or the state of the gospel on earth; al- 
though never without some allusion to its consummate state in the 
world of glory. The object I have in view does not require an ex- 
amination of this question. It is sufficient, if the reader concedes 
that the expression may have the higher sense, in every place where 
the context does not clearly show, that it must be understood in the 
lower sense of the gospel dispensation, or the evangelical state. Let 
us assume then that our Lord in his conversation with Nicodemus, 
spoke of the future heavenly and glorious kingdom of God. Thus 
understood, the doctrine is true. For certain it is, that except a 
man be born again he cannot see the heavenly and glorious kingdom 
of God. : 

The word (a»w6ev) here translated “again” naturally and usually 
signifies from above.* So it is rendered in the 31st verse of this 
chapter, and in John xix. 11. It is not necessary to contend that it 
may not have in some places the more general sense of again. But 
as the former is the more frequent, indeed the usual sense, not only in 
the New Testament but in all Greek authors, we shall do no violence to 


*The reason given by most commentators for understanding the word ava Gey 
in the sense of dsdregay, is that Nicodemus so understood it. But Nicodemus does 
not appear to be a very good authority, as by his own showing he was quite igno- 
rant of our Lord’s meaning. Grotius says ‘‘Haud dubie avwOev est iterum Seutegoy, 
ut mox accipit Nicodemus, qui significatu vocis dubio falli non potuit, cum in He-~ 
breeo aut Sytiaco non sit ea ambiguitas.”” See Bloomfield Crit, Dig. for an ar- 
ray of authorities for this rendering. It is safer, however, to depend upon the 
words of the Evangelist than on any surmise, as to the language which our Lord 
may be supposed to have used. It is true that a man having been once born, if 
he is afterwards born, he is born Seuregoy iterum, denuo, but such a general sense 
may differ widely from the sense of this expression, if it were designed to show 
specifically the manner of the second birth, or the source from which it proceeds 
Erasmus renders the word e¢ supernis and Montanus desursum. Syrus vertit 
avwOey a principio. 
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the passage by :so translating it; ‘‘ Except a man be born from above 
he cannot see the heavenly and glorious kingdom of God.” 

The word (yews) here translated “‘be born” may signify be be- 
gotten. The word (yenaw) from which we derive it, has the two 
fold signification of (gigno and pario)* to beget and to bring forth, 
and in its passive form the two-fold signification,t to be begotten, 
brought forth, or born, occurs. Beza, Piscator and the author of the 
Syriac Version understand the word in this place in the sense of 
(gigno) to beget, although the Vulgate, Erasmus, Montanus,} and 
many others adopt the sense (of nascor) to be born. As the word 
may have either, let us assume, with Beza, what may be called the 
causative sense of the active form. of the verb, which is, indeed, the 
primitive and proper sense. _ It is in this sense only, that the passage 
directly teaches the doctrine of regeneration. Making these altera- 
tions in the translation, the passage will read thus: “ Except a man 
be begotten from above, he cannot see the (heavenly and glorious) 
kingdom of God.” : 

My next postulate, will, I trust, be readily granted. It is this: 
that our Lord, in this idea of ‘ generation from above” included the 
whole of that change|| which is requisite to.qualify its subject for the 
heavenly and glorious kingdom of God... Regeneration, in the theo- 
logical sense, denotes a work of the Holy Spirit on the soul of man 
in this life. But flesh and blood, the apostle teaches, cannot inherit 
the kingdom of God. The body of the believer, therefore, must be 
changed by the power of the Holy Spirit, as well as his soul, and 
this change upon his body will be wrought at the resurrection. If, 
therefore, our Lord, by the expression under consideration, referred 
to the whole of that change which a man (as a being composed of a 
body, soul and spirit) must undergo before he can see the kingdom 
of God, he taught the doctrine of the resurrection.§ I do not how- 


* Augustine Civit Dei, lib. xviii, c. 8, uses these words in speaking of certain 
monstrous beings, ‘‘ quibus utriusque scxus esse naturam, et dextram mammam 
virilem sinistram muliebrem vicibusque alternis coeundo et gignere et parere.”’ 

T yewaw Gigno et pario, non solum gigno sed etiam produce significat. Unde 
liber Geneseos dictus propter terre creationem, non tantam de editione partus in 
lucem, ut Math. ii, 1; Rom. ix, 11; Heb. xi, 23; Luke i, 57. Est nomen gene- 
rale, non solum viris gignentibus, sed etiam muliersbus parturientibus competens. 
Proprie est virorum: per quandum catachresin interdum usurpatur de foemi- 
nis. Leigh Crit Sac.advoc. Vide Schleusner. 

$** Nisi quis genitus sit iterum non potest videre,’’ etc. Beza. ‘* Nisi quis 
genitus fuerit denuo non potest,”’ etc. Fabricius Transl. ex Syriac. and Pis- 
calor. ‘* Nisi quis renatus fuerit denuo,”’ ete. Vulg. ‘Si non quis natus 
fuerit desursum,’’ etc. Montanus. ‘* Nisi quis nutus fuerit e supernis,” etc. 
Erasmus. 

ll And why is it not at least as reasonable to suppose our Lord included the 
whole as ouly a part if his language fairly interpreted may as well embrace the 
whole as only a part?) Whether it will or not, we shall see. 

§ If it be inquired why our Lord did not use the words tx Tw» vexewy instead of 
avwOey, if such was his meaning, it may be answered that such a form of expres- 
sion would exclude those of the Lord’s people who shall be alive at his coming, 
who will not be unclothed of their bodies but clothed upon, and their mortality 
be swallowed up in life. Yet the change wrought upon such, by the mighty 
power of God, will be a begetting into a new state of existerice, not less won- 
derful, than the resurrection of those who have fallen asleep. Phil. iii, 21— 
1 Thes. iv, 17, 
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ever ask the reader to yield this as asettled point.. My purpose will 
be answered if he concedes that the terms of the expression are am- 
ple enough to include the regeneration of the body as well as of the 
soul. The word (7s) translated “a man” is the subject of which 
the thing affirmed, is predicated, and I know of no reason why we 
are obliged to understand this word of the soul and spirit only, and 
not of the whole man as he now exists. It may be objected, how- 
ever, that the word (ye$%) translated ‘born’ can be understood 
only of a work upon the soul, but it seems to me that this is the re- 
verse of the truth. In its primary sense it is applied to a natural 
generation or birth, which certainly includes the body as well as the 
spiritual nature of its subject. But not to rest the point on this 
ground, I proceed now to prove that the word (yen$%) translated 
born (or begotten) may be applied to the resurrection. In Ps. ii, 8. 
we have the following expression: “Thou art my Son, this day 
(yeyévnxa os) have I begotten thee.” In Acts xiii, 33. this expression 
is quoted, and declared by Paul to have been fulfilled in the resur- 
rection of the Lord Jesus. These two passages then, taken together, 
rang | prove that the word (yaw) to beget, may signify to raise 
from the dead. In Rev. i, 5. the Lord Jesus Christ is called the first 
begotten of (or rather from among) the dead, (mgwréroxos, ex Tw» 
vexgwy) and the same expression, (though it is translated first born)* 
occurs in Col, i, 18. These are proofs scarcely less’ direct than that 
before cited. In Luke xx, 36, we find another example of the same 
style of speech. It is there said that those who shall be accounted 
worthy to attain the resurrection from the dead ***** are sons of 
God, being sons of the resurrection: that is, their resurrection is 
evidence that they are the sons of God, since, in their resurrection 
they are begotten by the power of God from among the dead. Paul’s 
exposition of Psal. ii, 8, authorizes this interpretation. The same 
idea we find also in Rom. i, 3, where the resurrection of the Lord 
Jesus is alleged as: a proof of his sonship. Nor is this idea unnatu- 
ral: for if we consider, upon physical principles, the formation of 
the human body from its conception to its natural birth, in respect to 
the source from which the material, of which it is composed is de- 
rived, we find it is from the earth. It may be considered as a me- 
thod, by which the natural body is gradually and through various 
processes, (beyond the reach of science to explore and reveal,) ta- 
ken from and raised o.i of the earth, which is the thing which 
will be done suddenly and in the least assignable space of time by 
the mighty power of God at the resurrection of believers. I am not 
concerned however to justify the expression,t but only to prove 












* Tixrey parere significat non gignere, et matri convenit, non patri. Pisca- 
tor. Yet wewroroxos may be rendered primogenitus, first begotten as well as 
first born, as the translators of our version have done; Rom. viii, 29; Col. i, 
15—18; Heb. i, 6. xi, 28. xii, 23; Rev. i, 5. The argument however does 
not depend upon the critical use of this word; for in either sense it is an example 
of the mode uf expression under consideration. 

+ Nicodemus understood the birth or generation spoken of, as extending to the 
‘ whole man. His mind rested chiefly upon the difficulty which man’s corporeal 
part would present. How can a man be begotten when he is old? Can he en- 
ter a second time into his mother’s womb and be begotten? I do not rely upon 
Nicodemus’s understanding us an authority, though if it be sufficient to prove 
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that such is or may be its scriptural import; and if, as Professor Bush 
remarks on Gen. ii, 4, “events of whatever kind are sometimes 
said in the style of scripture to be begotten,” (Prov. xxvii, 1; Psal. 
xc, 2,)* an event so stupendous as the resurrection and the repro- 
duction of the whole man—body, soul and spirit—in a new, glorious 
and pe state, may with the greatest propriety be so denomi- 
nated. 

I pass now to the fifth verse. Whatever may be the meaning of 
the expression already considered, Nicodemus did not understand it. 
Our Lord therefore stated his doctrine in a new form: “ Except a 
man be born of water and of the Spirit he cannot enter into the 
kingdom of God.” I ‘have supposed, that by the former expression, 
our Lord intended to teach the doctrine of the glorious resurrection 
of believers, or their complete regeneration at his second coming in 
glory. The doctrine of the resurrection, though it is commonly 
considered as having respect to the body only, really implies the pre- 
vious regeneration of the soul : for the bodies of those only, whose souls 
have been renewed in this life, will be thus gloriously raised at the 
second coming of the Lora,t and received into the kingdom of God. 
But the resurrection being a future event—an object of faith and 
hope, not of observation or experience, and withal so mighty and 
vast, that the mind of the most highly favoured servants of God can 
form but imperfect conceptions of it; our Lord, in condescension to 
the ignorance of Nicodemus, drops his discourse from that high and 
heavenly theme, to things of earth which do come within the ob- 
servation and experience of men in this life, and which Nicodemus, 
as a master or teacher of Israel, ought to have known—to things 
however, which are in order to, and which where both, and sometimes 
where one of them takes place, will infallibly be followed by that high 
and perfect work of which he first spoke. Herein, I conceive, consists 
the difference between the two expressions.{ I know the common 





that avw6ey means merely Sevregor, I know not why itshould not be sufficient upon 
this point. Oar L.ord’s reply however takes up this conception : ** That which 
is begotten of the flesh, is flesh,’? and therefore could a man enter a second 
time into his mother’s womb and be begotten, it would not help : but ** that which 
is begotten of the spirit is spirit.”” And Paul teaches that when the Holy Spirit 
shall raise the dead saints, he will invest them with spiritual bodies. 1 Cor. 
xv. 44. 

*Tigo rot Opn yenbivas Ps. Ixxxix. 2. LXX. Heb. yulladu from yalad. 
yiwaw, gigno not yivo.as, ** Before the mountains were begotten,” i. e. created- 
See Gen. ii, 4. Heb. et LXX. Liber Geneseos dictus propter terre creutionem, 
nen de editione partas in lucem. Leigh, ubi supra. 

+ This remark proceeds upon the Millennarian hypothesis of a first resurrec- 
tion which will take place at the coming of Christ, at which believers will be 
raised up in glorious bodies; and a second or general resurrection of the rest of 
the dead, after the Millennium. The reader may, however, discard this hypo- 
thesis, and still admit, consistently with his own opinions, all the above remarks 
require : for the regeneration of the body, at the resurrection supposed to be 
spoken of by our Lord, is that glorious resurreetion, whieh Paul describes in 1 
Cor. xv. which will fit its subjects for the inheritance and enjoyment of the king- 
dom.of God. No one supposes that the wicked will be the subjects of any such 
physical change (if the expression may be allowed) as this. 

+ Many things are said in seripture cuyxarafntixnws or by way of condescen- 
sion as well to us for whom the record was designed as to the immediate hearers. 
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opinion is, that the expression in the third verse translated ‘ born 
again,’’ means the same precisely as the expression in the fifth verse 
translated ‘‘ born of water and of the spirit.”’ But the proof of their 
equivalency cannot be found in the expressions themselves, for it 
cannot be proven that a4» translated again necessarily or grammati- 
cally signifies the same as e& idaros xas rvevpartos translated of water 
and fee Spirit. The reader I grant is entitled to demand sufficient 
proof that the difference is such as I have stated. All I ask him to 
concede in this place therefore is, that the two forms of expression do 
not grammatically or necessarily import the same thing. 

I suppose then, that by the expression in the fifth verse, our Lord 
inculcated the doctrine of baptism* and spiritual regeneration, or 
that work of the Holy Spirit upon the soul of man in this life which 
is commonly so denominated, whereas by the expression in the third 
verse he inculcates the doctrine of perfect regeneration, or that 
mighty change which the Holy Spirit will effect upon the believer 
at the resurrection, in raising his body, and reuniting it to his already 
purified soul so making him a new, perfect, glorious and an immor- 
tal man. Upon this hypothesis I ask the reader’s attention to the 
expression (yewnby é& dares) ‘born of water.” We find the expres- 
sion ‘‘ born of woman,” (yewnrds yuvaimos) occurring repeatedly both 
in the Old and New Testament. The expression under considera- 
tion, though in the translation it is similar in form, obviously must 
refer to an event altogether of a different kind. In fact the form of 
the expression is different in the original as the reader will perceive 
by referring to the places noted in the margin.t 

The word translated “born,” may, for the reasons before suggested, 


Our Lord knew that Nicodemus would not understand his doctrine any better 
when stated in the second form than he did as first stated; but for our sakes the 
conversation took the turn it did; and there is nothing improbable that our Lord 
should begin with setting forth one of the deepest mysteries of revelation; the 
coinpleted TaAvyyevezia of redeemed man at the resurrection, connected as it is 
with the taAmyyeverca of all things in the kingdom of God of which he spoke; 
and afterwards turn his discourse upon the incipiency of that work which is be- 
gan by the Holy Spirit upon the souls of men in this life. ‘The transition was 
from the end to the beginning of one and the same work of the Holy Spirit. 
Easily may we suppose, that the greatest saint may he absolutely unabie to con- 
ceive rightly of the greatness and glory of his complete regeneration at the ap- 
pearing of Christ, (1 John iii, 2.) and yet he may form very clear views of the 
work of renewing begun in his own soul by the Holy Spirit. 

* This place has been greatly misinterpreted by Papists, which perhaps has led 
some Protestants to deny that baptism is referred to by these words. See Calo- 
vius upon this verse, and Calvin s Commentary. ‘The Papists maintain from this 
place the necessity of baptism to the salvation of infants. They also hold bap- 
tisin to be a sacrament which giveth grace ex opere operato. ‘Vhe Pelagians, as 
appears by Augustine, (lib. de Peccato, cap.10.) maintained that although infants 
dying without baptism could not enter into the kingdom of God, yet they would 
enter the kingdom of heaven and have eternal life, as if the kingdom of heaven 
epoken of in the Gospel of Matthew, were not the same kingdom as the kingdom 
of God. Augustine urges this place against them. [t must be admitted that the 
expression ‘** born of water’’ is not the usual mode of denominating o1 describing 
baptism. Still [ think that baptism is meant by it, as will be seen by what fol- 
lows. ‘The reasons fer this belief I shall not anticipate. 

t Job. xiv, 1; xv, 14; xxv, 4; LXX. Matt. xi, 11. yennriis yovamay Luke vii, 
28. 
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be rendered in this place also begotten.* The word (eé) translated 
* of,” may be translated from, or out of. Thus altered, the expres- 
sion runs “except a man be begotten from water or out of water.” 
If this alteration seem trivial to the reader and as tending in no de- 
gree to make the sense more clear, I must request him to’ hold his 
judgment in suspense till the drift of these observations shall more 
fully appear. Upon the remainder of this expression (xa: zvejatos) 
‘and of the Spirit.” I beg the reader to observe that the preposi- 
tion (e) ‘‘ of,” though omitted in the original, is supplied (and I sub- 
mit improperly) by the translators. If by (a»ujaros) Spirit we are 
to understand (as | have no doubt we should) the Holy Spirit, it is 
impossible that the preposition can be understood of both (water and 
spirit) in the same sense. It will not be contended by any,t I pre- 
sume, that a renewed man is born or begotten of water and born or 
begotten of the Holy Spirit in the same sense—or that water is an 
agent acting concurrently with the Holy Spirit, operating in the same 
way and with the same kind of efficiency, or in fact with any extrin- 
sic efficacy; and if not, then we must of necessity—if we use the 
same preposition—use it in a different sense. The truth is, the con- 
junction (xa:) and in this expression serves to connect (meparos) 
Spirit with the word (yawn) “‘born” or “ begotten,” and the whole 
expression may be translated thus: ‘“‘ Except a man be begotten out 
of water, and except a man be begotten by} the spirit, he cannot en- 
ter into the kingdom of God.” 


* +* Nisi quis fuerit genitus ex aqua et Spirita.”” Beza. So Fabricius Transl. 
ex Syriac, and su Piscator. verse 6. Quod genitum est ex « arne curo est: Quod 
genitum est ex spiritu, spiritus est. (vs 7.) Ne mireris me dixisse tibi, Oportet 
vos iterum gigni. Beza, Piscator. 

t The Tractarians, (See ‘I'ract No. 67, chap. 2 ) in an argument upon bap- 
tismal regeneration do indeed say, that ** baptusm is spoken of as the source of 
our spiritual birth as no other cause is, save God. We are not said namely, to 
be born again of faith or love or prayer, or any grace which God worketh in us, 
but to be born of water.’ Their object is to exalt the use of the element of 
water as a means of spiritual regeneration above ull other means; and they 
evidently wish us to understand the expression #£ idaTos xas sveysaetos as though 
the evangelist had used the preposition (ex) before mveyzatos as well as Watos 
and in the same sense. Hence they cite an expression from 1 Pet. i, 23. being 
born again, (ovx EK omogas GOzerns) not of corruptible seed but incorruptible dia 
Aoyou Cuvros Geov through the word of the living God. It is conceded that the pre- 
position «x may be used in the sense they give to it but it may also be used 
in the sense given to it above; and where it is not used at all, we may well re- 
quire an argument or reason to prove that it should be supplied, especially if the 
object be to prove that water is efficient and active in any degree, as God is 
efficient and active in renewing the soul of man in this life. Besides, as the sense 
above given to the expression flows naturally from the words without addition or 
interpolation, it ought to be shewn, that it cannot be the true sense, especially as 
the object of the interpolation of the preposition before ™»#matos wto geta 
ground or reason for giving it the same sense before Udatos a8 it must have before 
mvevjaxtos if it were actually joined with it. 

fyewnres yuvamos brought forth or produced by woman. tay unris 
syevnOn **** aryevuatos. Except one be begotten *** by the spirit. I cannot 
but think the preposition was omitted before mveyxros with design. It is by the 
power of the Holy Spirit, that the souls of men are renewed in this life, 
and by his power will their bodies be raised from the dead, or be changed 
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These observations premised, I proceed to state a point of con- 
nexion between the doctrine of our Lord as differently expressed in 
the third and fifth verses. In the first expression, our Lord referred, 
as I have supposed, to the resurrection itself, which is a work the 
Holy Spirit will perform at the last day. By the expression “ begot- 
ten from water or out of water,” our Lord referred to baptism as an 
action symbolical of the resurrection. The difference then in this 
respect is that which exists between a symbol, and that which the 
symbol represents. Baptism was an ordinance appointed by God, 
the meaning of which, Nicodemus as a spiritual guide of his people, 
should have known. Its use was to set forth, symbolically, the re- 
surrection of the body, or, rather I would say, this was one of its 
uses. Hence, as I apprehend, our Lord, upon resuming his dis- 
course, after the interruption of Nicodemus, (see verse 4.) maintains 
the figurative form of expression he had previously adopted. “ To 
_be born of water,” or “to be begotten out of water,” is a singular 
expression to denote the rite of baptism. But having (in verse 3d) 
expressed the idea of resurrection, under the image of a “ begetting 
from the dead,”’ by a power of the Holy Spirit from above, our Lord 
extends the same figurative form of expression to baptism which he 
here refers to especially as symbolically setting forth the same event.* 


at the coming of Christ. If the word ex therefore were supplied in this phrase 
after xz: it must mean something toto c@lo diverse from what it does before 
vd2ros. In verse 6 it is true the preposition is used, both before cagxoand 
mvevaaros, but there is a sort of anology between natural and spiritual genera- 
tion; which does not exist between the use of water as a sign and the energy of 
the Spirit. 

* We hear much of * baptismal regeneration,’’ but nothing of ‘‘ baptismal re- 
surrection,’’ and yet ‘* baptismal regeneration’? can mean nothing more than 
baptismal resurrection. Theologians have as ample warrant for the use of the 
latter phrase as of the former. ‘If ye then,’’ says Paul, Col. iii, 1, ‘be risen 
(or have been raised up) with Christ, seek those things,” &c. ‘The Apostic’s 
allusion in this place is to what he had said (in the previuus chapter, vs 12.) Bu- 
ried with him in baptism wherein ye are also risen with him through the faith 
of the operation of God who hath raised him from the dead.”’ Ilere then is a 
comparison or contrast stated by the apostle between the symbolical action of 
baptism, and the real things which baptism represents. The death of Christ was 
real; his burial was reul; his resurrection a glorious rea‘ity. ‘I'he bodies of the 
Colossian saints (which though supposed to be dead, vs. 13, were not so in the 
sense of the actual extinction of animal life,) had been buried symbolically, that 
is in baptism, by being put under the water, and afterwards symbolically raised 
from the dead by being raised out of the water. On the ground then of this re- 
seinblance, the apostle addresses tf@ Colossian saints as persons raised from the 
dead: but they were such only in figure. They had been begotten from or out of 
water. But we must observe that the apostle foltows the example of our Lord, 
in not resting the matter upon their mere baptism or resurrection in a figure: For, 
as our Lord adds, ‘‘and by the spirit,’? so Paul (v. 12.) connects with their bap- 
tismal resurrection, ** faith of the operation of God,’ who raised up Jesus from 
the dead really, and not merely in a figure. JI add an extract from Chrysostom on 
John iii. ‘* Nisi quis renatus fuerit etc. Sicut in quodam sepulchro in aqua sub- 
mergentibns nobis capita, vetus homo sepelitur, et submersus deorsum occultatur, 
et deinde novus rarsus ascendit.”’ Jt is on the ground of this symbolical import 
of baptism, that it is called a putting off of the body, Col, ii, 11, andthe Colos- 
sian Christians on the same ground are said to have “* put off the old man,”’ iii, 9. 
It is with the same allusion the apostle exhorts the Ephesians to put off the old 
man. Eph. iv, 22. They had done so in the figure of beptism. So he alludes 
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That baptism is designed to shew forth bdinle the resurrec- 
tion of the body, is proven by Rom. vi, 4. and Col. ii, 12.* In fact 
it also represents in the same way the burial of the body, which pre- 
supposes its death. The rite, as I suppose it was anciently perform- 
ed, consisted in putting the body under water, which represented its 
burial, and the raising of the body out of the water, which set forth 
its resurrection to a new life. But as baptism is man’s act, though 
symbolical of an act which the Holy spirit will perform, it was need- 
ful to add the clause (x2: s»eyaros) “ and by the Spirit.” Baptism is 
not the resurrection, and although performed by the appointment of 
God, it insures not the performance of that which it sets forth. If 
connected with a work of the Holy Spirit upon the soul it becomes a 
symbol of that which God will surely perform: for we know that if 
the Holy Spirit begins the work of renewing he will surely carry it 





to their symbolical resurrection from their baptism when he exhorts them (Eph. 
iv, 24) to put on the new mun; because in the resurrection they will really put 
on new bodies. 

Much of the apostle’s reasoning in his different epist'es isto be explained upon 
this principle. As where he speaks of the Corinthian church as having reigned 
(1 iv. 8.) the point of the observation is found in this figurative import of bap- 
tism, to which he tacitly refers. For as the sats, when they sball be actually 
raised from the dead will actually reign with Christ, (2 Tim. ii, 12; Rev. v, 10; 
xx, 6.) so these Corinthian Christians having been baptized and thus figuratively 
raised from the dead, might also (in a figure) thnk themselves to have reigned 
already, but only in a figure. For the apostle adds, ‘I would to God ye did 
reign,”’ not figuratively merely but in rea ity, for then Christ’s kingdom would in 
reality have come in open manifestation; his dead saints would in reality have 
been raised from the dead, and his living saints in reality changed into new life, 
and in this we (Paul and Sosthenes) have a great personal interest tor we then 
should ‘* reign with you’’ in Christ’s kingdom come in reality and power. ‘This 
expression (which is parenthetical, or aside of the train of thought) is therefore 
nothing more than the utterance of a desire for the coming of Christ; as much so 
a3 John’s ** Come Lord Jesus, come quickly.’* Commentators, I am aware, ex- 
plain this place differently, but they differ among themselves as widely as they do 
from this interpretation. 

*Rom. vi, 4. Therefore we being buried (in a figure) by baptism (which is 
performed by putting the body under water as the dead body of a man is put un- 
der ground) with him (that is Christ) unto death; that, as Christ was raised up 
from (among) the dead by the glory of the Father; so we too (being raised from 
the water after our baptism which figuratively represents the resurrection of cur 
bodies from among the dead) should walk in newness of life (or as those should 
walk who have been actually raised from the dead to a new life—thut is to a 
physically or corporeally, as well as spiritually, regenerated state. ) 

Col, 1i, 12. Being buried together with him in baptism (by being put under 
the water as the dead body of a man when it is buried is put under ground) io 
which ye are also raised together with him (as the body after being submerged 
in baptism is raised again out of the water; and thus symbolically representing the 
resurrection from the dead) through faith, &c. 

Ido not suppose, however, that baptism by immersion is the only proper 
mode of baptism, any more than | suppose that none will hereafter be raised from 
the dead, whose bodies were not actually buried under the ground. It is however 
a proper moce, and probably it was the mode commonly practiced in the early 
Christian church; and when so performed the action more significantly represents 
the resurrection. Put however performed if rightly performed (and the scrip- 
tures do not prescribe the mode) it signifies the things which God has appointed it 
to signify. See Dan. iv, 30. Ixx. where it is said the body of Nebuchadneazar 
(i82Qn) was wet with the dew of heaven. 
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on to its consummation in the day of the Lord’s coming in power. 
This work of grace upon the soul of man in his conversion, is com- 
monly called regeneration. That it is a real work of the Holy Spirit 
of God,—that it is a work indispensable to salvation, I not only grant, 
but firmly maintain. Not only this, | maintain further, that the in- 
ception of this work of the Holy Spirit, is a sure pledge of its com- 
pletion in the resurrection of the body in glory. But | maintain that 
this is not the whole of regeneration. It is, on the contrary, but the 
inception of the work of regeneration in the scriptural sense of the 
word. According to the view suggested, our Lord did net in this 
place refer to baptism, as a figure, or a symbolical representation of 
the work of the Holy Spirit upon the soul of man in this life, but 
rather as a representation of that future work which the Holy 
Spirit will perform upon the body of the believer (whose soul he has 
already renewed) in raising it to a new and glorious and immortal 
life at the resurrection. This work we may call perfect regeneration. 
In the first of the expressions I have considered, our Lord refers di- 
rectly to this perfected work of regeneration. In the second, he re- 
fers to the same work through the symbolical acticn of baptism, but 
connecting with it (what is indispensable to the ;roduction of new 
life, whether in sou! or body,) the agency of the Holy Spirit, always 
begun in this life (if begun at all) often carried on through a series 
of years in the progressive sanctification of the believer, but which 
will be completed only at the resurrection in the reproduction of the 
whole man in the image of the glorified manhood of the Lord Jesus. 





[For the Spirit of the xix. Century.] 
NOTES ON THE HISTORY OF THE ENGLISH PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH: 
PART I. 


Peruaps there is no section ef ecclesiastical history of equal 
importance to American Presbyterians, which has been so little stu- 
died by them as that which describes the rise and progress, the 
decline and ruin of the English Presbyterian church. On some 
accounts, this appears remarkabic. The literature, the laws, the pos 
litics, the custoins, the traditions, the very superstitions of England, 
at least up to the epoch of our revolution, possess a peculiar charm 
to Americans in general, and are, very properly, studied by us, as 
though they were our own, and not those of a foreign nation. The 
American student explores the rubbish of Saxon chroniclers to de- 
tect amid the darkness and confusion of the heptarchy some pre- 
cious principle of human liberty. He notes it in the institutions of 
the Confessor.- He beholds it crushed beneath the iron heel of the 
earlier Normans. He sees it spring forth in newness of life on the 
plain of Runimede. He traces its varying fortunes as it is alter- 
nately acknowledged or disavowed, among fierce Plantagenets, and 
overbearing Tudors and hypocritical Stuarts, until he beholds its tri- 
umph in 1688. He traces its progress in this western hemisphere 
until he sees it in *76 commencing a new and loftier course, never, 
as we trust, to be terminated until its light shall be lost in the brighter 
68 
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glories of the millennial day. None of our people pursue these in- 
vestigations with a more intense interest than Presbyterians. To 
what then is their neglect of the history of English Presbyterianism 
to be ascribed? Not to the fact that we owe no debt of gratitude to 
English Presbyterians. It is to them, under God, that the world is 
indebted for whatever of freedom, civil or religious, it now enjoys. 
It is to them that the church of Christ is indebted, under God, for that 
Confession of Faith, and those Catechisms, and other precious theo- 
logical treasures which Presbyterians believe will be approved by the 
wise, and loved by the pious till time shall be nomore. It is not that 
the men who composed the English Presbyterian church, in its bet- 
ter days, were men unworthy of being remembered. On the roll of 
British history, not even the name of Alfred shines more brightly 
than that of Hampden. . And the divines of that church in his ge- 
neration and that which followed, have not their superiors among un- 
inspired men. Whence then, I repeat, our neglect of the history of 
English Presbyterians ? 

I think it may be ascribed to various causes. In the first place, we 
derive our knowledge of that body of men, chiefly from their ene- 
mies. After they lost their power, it became fashionable among 
those whom they had foolishly restored to authority, to assail them 
with every weapon. Whilst by some of the tools of tyranny they 
were consigned to the dungeon and the scaffold, by others they were 
held up to the hatred of the vulgar in low life, or the ridicule and 
contempt of the more magnificent vulgar in court circles. The lite- 
rature of the times was tainted with detestation and scorn of these 
men, of whom the world was not worthy, and the ungodly wits 
of every succeeding age, have delighted to re-echo sometimes the 
serious slanders, sometimes the bitter sarcasms of that day. Even 
those who were not disposed to treat them with scorn, belonging ge- 
nerally to the established church, could not look upon Presbyterians 
except with a disgust not to be concealed, when they had occasion to 
refer to them or their principles. Even the pious dissenters who 
wrote the histories of these times, have been generally Congrega- 
tionalists, and when they refer to the peculiarities of Presbyterianism, 
they shewed that for these they have no relish. Most of us, indeed, 
have received our first impressions of England and her great men, 
from Hume, (whose love of arbitrary principles and his hatred to the 
gospel would equally disqualify him from doing justice to Presbyte- 
rians) and from Goldsmith, the servile copyist of Hume. Ina word, 
** Lions are not painters.” 

I conceive another and perhaps a more influential cause of the 
strange neglect of which we are speaking, is to be found in the fact 
that the early glories of the Presbyterian church in England were so 
soon obscured, and that both by its doctrines and its polity this once 
glorious but now apostate church, has so long disgraced the venerable 
name it bears. But painful as it is to behold the gradual neglect and 
the final abandonment and denial of God’s most precious truth, where 
once it reigned supreme, it is not, on that account, the less instructive 
to trace the process by which that truth was first undervalued and 
finally abjured. It is indeed painful to behold the beach bestrewed 
with the broken fragments of a gallant ship, but surely this should 
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impress the more deeply on the mariner who follows in the same 
track, the propriety of searching for the hidden rock on which his 
predecessor has been broken. 

. It is this last consideration which makes this history—especially 
the portion of it which describes the downfall of that church of which 
we are speaking, rich with instruction to us. I am satisfied that if 
this history had been thoroughly known to the fathers of our church 
at the beginning of the present century, and if they had rightly un- 
derstood its salutary lessons, and duly heeded its solemn warnings, 
much that as a church we have suffered, would have been averted, 
and much that we have dreaded, would have afforded no ground of 
alarm. A recent examination of this subject has fully satisfied my 
mind that the very same step which our fathers took, and which af- 
terwards threatened to fill our own church with Pelagianism, was ta- 
ken, a century earlier, by men equally as wise and equally as good 
as they, and was the primary and most influential agent by which 
the Presbyterian church of England was buried beneath the dark, 
cold manes of Socinianism. 

That step was an unconstitutional union with Congregationalists— 
not with Congregationalists unsound in faith, or dissolute in life, but 
as in our own case, Congregationalists orthodox in their opinions, 
evangelical in their sentiments, and holy in their lives. But we must 
not anticipate.—I have, in this place, referred to the fact above stated, 
only to show as clearly as possible, the lessons of practical wisdom to 
be deduced from the historical enquiries in which I desire to engage 
my readers. We must now proceed to a rapid review of the history 
of Presbyterians in England from their origin. 

He who would do justice to the history of English Presbyterianism, 
must go back to the times of Wickliffe, if not to the still more distant 
day of St. Columba and his presbyter monks, sending the gospel to 
every dark corner of Scotland and northern England, and ordaining 
bishops as well as priests. But to us, no such minuteness of research 
is permitted, and we come down at once to the days of Henry VIII. 
and Cranmer. 

The reformation in most parts of Europe was commenced and 
carried on by faithful ministers of the gospel, men of evangelical 
principles and evangelical piety. In England, on the other hand, it 
was conducted mainly by arbitrary sovereigns and worldly minded 
statesmen and courtiers. His personal quarrel with the Pope, and his 
desire to be rid of a disagreeable wife, many years older than him- 
self, first set Henry VIII. in opposition to that system, his earnest 
support of which had gained for himself and his successors the title 
of Defender of the Faith. He would have done battle even to death, 
against the supremacy of the Pope, but it was because he claimed 
himself to be head of the church. In many most important par- 
ticulars, his theology at the time of his death, was as thoroughly po- 
pish as it had been at the period of his controversy with Luther. On 
the same hurdle were dragged to execution, Protestants who denied the 
doctrine of transubstantiation and Papists who maintained the supre- 
macy of the Pope. To pass over the intervening reigns, when Eli- 
zabeth ascended the throne of England, and Protestantism again be- 
came the established religion of the realm, and was once more the 
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professed faith of those thousands of English clergy, whose chame- 
Jeon doctrines had assumed a new hue with every varying whim of 
Henry, and who had become decidedly Protestant under Edward, 
and as decidedly Popish under Mary, there was professedly a general 
agreement among English Divines as to the great points of Christian 
doctrine. Parker, and Grindal, and Sandys, and Aylmer, and Whit- 
gift, and Bancroft, like their predecessors Cranmer and Hooper, Lati- 
mer and Ridley, held from their hearts, the same doctrines which 
were taught by Calvin im Geneva, and by Knox im Scotland. As 
to church polity, though all these men were decided in their pre- 
ference of the episcopal government, yet history tells us that it was 
not until the year 1588, that Bancroft asserted the exclusive claims 
to the ministry of those who had received episcopal ordination. It was 
admitted by the earlier English reformed divines, and even by act of 
Parliament, 13th Elizabeth, that there were only two classes of clergy 
of Divine authority, presbyters (who they agreed were in the first 
age of Christianity of the same order of bishops) and deacons. 

An episcopal government established on this moderate basis, and 
administered on Bible principles, would have been peaceably submit- 
ted to by all parties, in the reign of Elizabeth. The first controversy 
which arose, by which the Puritans began to be distinguished from 
other classes of the English nation, had its origin some thirty years 
before this celebrated sermon of Bancroft, in certain Romish vest- 
ments prescribed to the clergy, and certain Romish forms and cere- 
monies required to be used in public worship, all which the Puritans 
held to be unwarranted by scripture, and of exceedingly dangerous 
tendency. The introduction by Bancroft, of the arrogant pretensions 
of episcopacy, as being the only channel through which covenant 
mercy could descend to a ruined world, afforded another topic of dis- 
pute to men, who, judging of the tree by its fruits, had been able to 
recognize in the spirit of the Anglican bishops of Elizabeth’s day, no 
peculiar family likeness to the apostles from whom they claimed a 
lineal ecclesiastical descent When im the reign of James I., Armi- 
nianism began to gain ground, and ander the auspices of that an- 
kingly pedant and his oracle in church affairs, Archbishop Land, to 
be generally received by the higher toned Episcopalians, this af- 
forded another ground of dispute between them and the Puritans, 
the latter, almost without exception, adhering to the doctrines of the 
reformation. Lastly, the principles of civil liberty, which were 
maintained by the Puritans, when few others dared to avow them, 
became in as eminent a degree as any of the topics already ename- 
rated, matter of controversy between them and their opponents, and 
at last seemed almost to absorb every other ground of difference. _ It 
was in the midst of these noble champions of truth and liberty, that 
English Presbyterianism arose. It was their clear minds that eazly 
learned to perceive its sacred truths on the pages of inspiration ; it 
was in their holy hearts that these truths were embalmed; it was by 
their strong arms and their dauntless spirits that they were sustained, 
against the opposition of principalities and powers and spiritual wick- 
edness in high places, until the triumph of victory (alas for the 
world, a too short lived triumph) crowned their efforts. Up to the 
breaking out of hostilities between the Parliament and the King, the 
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great mass of the friends of religion and liberty in England, were 
Puritans, and the great mass of these Puritans were Presbyterians. 

The first Presbytery or Presbyterian Church, in England, was 
formed in the year 1572, at Wandsworth, a village on the Thames, 
five miles from London. It soon consisted of fifteen ministers, and 
in the course of that fall, eleven elders were chosen: ‘ All imagi- 
nable care’’ (says Neal) ‘was taken to keep their proceedings se- 
cret, but the bishop’s eye was upon them, who gave immediate intel- 
ligence to the high commission, upon which the Queen issued out a 
proclamation for putting the act of uniformity in execution, but 
though the commissioners knew of the Presbytery, they could not 
discover the members of it, nor prevent others being erected in 
neighbouring counties.” 

It was asserted in a dialogue published in Queen Elizabeth’s reign, 
that the number of Presbyterians in the kingdom, was not less than 
100,C00. It must be borne in mind, that at that period, the whole 
population of the kingdom, of every age, was only from 900,000 to 
1,600,000, according to the varying computations of different 
writers. 

It was not till the quarrel between King Charles I. and his Parlia- 
ment broke out, that either the Independents or the Baptists had be- 
come sufficiently numerous to attract much attention. At that pe- 
riod, however the Independents began rapidly to increase, and by 
combining with other sects, (some of them madly enthusiastic,) and 
by the profound wisdom, ‘and overwhelming power of Cromwell, 
(aided it must be confessed by the intolerance then prevailing among 
the Presbyterians,) succeeded in preventing the settlement of the 
Presbyterian polity in the southern part of the island as fully as it 
had been effected a few years previously, in the more northern king- 
dom. For a number of years, the Independents wielded the power, 
and directed the policy of the great commonwealth of England. 
But that the Presbyterians were after all, a more powerful party than 
either the Episcopalians or the Independents, backed as these last 
were by every other sect in the kingdom, seems manifest from the 
fact, that the Parliament which restored Charles II."to the throne, 
chosen as it was, with entire freedom, contained a large majority of 
Presbyterians ; as the long parliament had done, until by Pride’s 
purge, it was reduced to the Rump. 

But before this time, the Presbyterian ascendency in England, had 
been much more marked than would perhaps be inferred from what 
has been said. When the long parliament was convened, all its 
members appear to have been communicants in the Episcopal church, 
and the great majority of them to have preferred that form of go- 
vernment. In the progress of affairs, a great change was wrought. 
‘The tyranny and perfidy of the king brought on the civil war. The 
bishops took part with the monarch. On the same side were found 
all the members of parliament who believed in the Divine right of 
episcopacy. These seceded from the parliament. Those who te- 
mained, although they had once believed episcopal government to 
be the most expedient, and although probably most of them still 
supposed that it was not absolutely unlawful, yet were now satis- 
Ged that its continuance would be injurious, not to say destructive 
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to the best interests of the country, and conceding to it no Divine 
authority, determined to unite with the great mass of the nation, 
(the very highest and very lowest excepted) in the support of Pres- 
bytery. Under the influence of these views, in convoking the West- 
minster Assembly, they selected as its members, a vast majority of 
Presbyterians. Even of those who were not Presbyterian, but gave 
a preference to Episcopacy, the most eminent by tar, Lightfoot and 
Selden, Coleman and Whitlock, were Erastians, believing no parti- 
cular form of church government to be prescribed in the Bible, but 
holding that it was the right and duty of the civil government to 
make such provision in ecclesiastical matters as they might judge best. 
These views, which had been held by most of the English reformers, 
were probably those of the majority of that parliament; as we shall 
see, by and bye, that even when they were about to establish Pres- 
bytery in England, they insisted on retaining an appellate power 
over ecclesiastical sentences, clearly inconsistent with Presbyterian 
principles. Indeed it seems probable that a desire to conciliate the 
true Presbyterians of Scotland, and to bring about uniformity of re- 
ligion throughout the three kingdoms, had much influence in bring- 
ing over many of these statesmen to the support of Presbytery. Yet 
it is impossible to consider their swearing to the Solemn League 
and Covenant, as any thing less than a recognition of Presbytery, and 
an engagement to establish it as early as practicable. From this time 
then, Sept. 1643, until the restoration, Presbytery may be considered 
as the national religion of England, though strange as it may appear, 
the Presbyterian system, in its tulness, was probably never operative 
there for a single moment, and, as has been remarked, at one time the 
power of the nation was vested for years in the hands of their oppo- 
nents. 

I have heard that the witty but unprincipled and unfeeling mo- 
narch, Charles II., was in the habit of characterising the Presbyte- 
rians, as ‘‘ God’s silly people.’’ In their conduct to him at the pe- 
riod of his restoration, they gave evidence that they deserved the op- 
probious epithet. Instead of imposing on him terms by which there 
would at least have been secured to them, toleration in the ‘exercise 
of their religion, they recalled him unconditionally to the throne. 
It was not indeed that they all confided in his pursuing towards them 
the course of conduct, which policy, justice and gratitude would 
equally have prompted. Richard Baxter, one of the most eminent 
of their number, gives the following reasons of their conduct: ‘“‘The 
Presbyterians (says he) were influenced by the covenant, by which, 
and by the oaths of allegiance to the king and his heirs, they appre- 
hended themselves bound to do their utmost to restore the king, let 
the event be what it will.”” He adds indeed, ‘‘ Most of them had 
great expectations of favour and respect, and because the king had 
taken the covenant, they hoped he would remove subscriptions, and 
leave the common prayer and ceremonies indifferent; that they might 
not be cast out of the churches. Some who were less sanguine, de- 
pended on such a liberty as the Protestants had in France ; but others 
who were better acquainted with the principles and tempers of the 
prelates, declared that they expected to be silenced, imprisoned, and 
banished, but yet iney would do their parts to restore the king, be- 
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cause no foreseen ill consequence ought to hinder them from doing 
their duty.” 

To this statement, I will add, that in order rightly to appreciate the 
‘conduct of the Presbyterians in their ill advised course on this occa- 
sion, there are several circumstances which we should consider— 
some of which Baxter had alluded to. In the first place, though 
ardent and devoted friends of liberty, they were friends of liberty re- 
gulated and secured by law. From the execution of Charles I., an 
act to which they had been ever most strongly opposed, there had 
been a succession of revolutions, and there seemed no prospect of a 
peaceable settlement of the nation except by the restoration of the 
king. 

Oa. They were and always had been, as they had professed to be, 

monarchists on principle. 
__ 3d. They were grossly duped by the perfidious hypocrite whom 
they were about to place on the throne of his ancestors. He not 
only made them promises which he never intended to perform, but 
he pretended to be engaged in private prayer, when their agents were 
in an adjoining room, and uttered the most pious petitions in a tone 
so loud that they could overhear all he said* 

4th. They had sworn with uplifted hands to the Solemn League and 
Covenant. By so doing, they had bound themselves not only to up 
hold Presbyterianism, but to support the king and his heirs in the 
possession of their throne. To them this transaction was no empty 

ageant—no unmeaning form. It was a solemn reality—never to be 
orgotten in this life, and to be confronted at the judgment seat of 
Christ. Charles II. indeed had three times taken the same covenant, 
binding himself to uphold the Presbyterian church in Scotland—and 
the Duke of Lauderdale had entered into the same engagement. 
And yet Charles as king, and Lauderdale as minister afterwards en- 
deavoured to extinguish the Presbyterianism of Scotland in the 
blood of its votaries. Many others who had taken the covenant 
equally disregarded its obligations. But Presbyterians never aban- 
doned nor threw it off, nor denied its binding force. 

Great indeed was their error, but it was honest. Grievous indeed 
was their fault, but ‘‘ grievously did they answer it.” Although the 
king when he first came over, shewed them some favour, it was be- 
cause he could not yet declare his real sentiments. A large majority 
of the Parliament were then Presbyterians. So far did the king dis- 
semble as to appoint twelve of their ministers his chaplains in ordi- 
nary. He appointed a conference too, between the Bishops and the 
Presbyterians, to see whether a reconciliation could not be made, on 
terms that might comprehend both these parties in the established 
church. But soon a different policy was adopted. The act of uni- 
formity was passed, and on St. Bartholomew’s day—a day rendered 
doubly infamous in the annals of the church, by the massacre in 
France, and the proscription in England—about two thousand mi- 





***He thanked God that he was a covenanted king; that he hoped the Lord 
would give him an humble, meek, forgiving spirit, that he might have forbear- 
ance towards his offending subjects, as he expected forbearance from offended 
fheaven.’’ Upon hearing which, old Mr. Case lifted op’his hands to heaven, and 
blessed God who had given them a praying king —.Veal., vol, iv, 277. 
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nisters 3 of the ‘gospel—most of them Presbyterians—loy: al subjects of 
the king—many of them efficient instruments in his restoration— 
men who by their conduct proved their disinterestedness—men 
highly endowed with talents and learning—abandoned their livings 
rather than wound their consciences. Such a sacrifice to principle 
has not since been parallelled, until in the formation of the free 
Presbyterian Church of Scotland, it has found its counterpart. This, 

however, was but the beginning of sorrows. To detail all that followed, 

would be inconsistent with my present purpose. Let me borrow the 
language lately read by those who peruse the present lines. The 
history of twenty-six years, is condensed into two sentences, in 
an article in the August number of the XIX. Century. “ Puri- 
tans, Non-Conformists and Presbyterians, as the bulk of them 
were variously called, together with Independents, Baptists and 
Quakers—all, in short, who had knowledge, conscience or sense 
enough to set their faces against the ‘spirit and proceedings 
of a debauched and unprincipled court, a corrupt parliament, and an 
ungodly clergy, were enveloped in one commonruin. Corporation 
acts, test acts, conventicle acts,” five mile acts; ‘oaths of suprema- 
cy, oaths of allegiance, oaths of abjuration; vexations, fines, whip- 
pings, croppings, imprisonments, and hangings; these from 1662 till 
1688, were the common lot of the best ministers of Britian; the 
fruits of the second St. Bartholomew.” 

Is it alleged that this is the language of a Presbyterian and a re- 
publican, who, (as he evidently writes under the influence of deep 
feeling,) may unconsciously colour his statements with a darker dye 
than would be exhibited by an impartial narrator? Or is it objected, 
that after the lapse of nearly two centuries, any statement now made, 
must be liable to all the objections that may be urged against second 
hand hearsay testimony? Hear then the language of the earl of 
Castlemaine, a cotemporary and a Papist:—He says, as quoted by 
Neal, vo!. v. 109. “T'was never known that Rome persecuted, as 
the Bishops do, those who adhere to the same faith with themselves: 
and established an inquisition against the professors of the strictest 
piety among themselves; and however the prelates complain of the 
bloody persecution of Queen Mary, it is manifest that their persecu- 
tion exceeds it, for under her, there were not more than two or three 
hundred put to death, whereas under their persecution, above treble 
thut number have been rifled, destroyed and ruined, in their estates, 
lives and liberties, being (as is most remarkable) men for the most 
part, of the same spirit with those Protestants who suffered under the 
prelates in Queen Mary’s time.’ 

In another number, I design to complete what I have to say on this 
subject, and especially to investigate the causes of the decline of a 
church once honored by suffering so signally for “ the testimony of 


Jesus.” CaLamy. 
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A FEW OBSERVATIONS ON SEVERAL PARTS OF THE REVOLUTION IN THE 
POLITY OF THE PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH IN THE UNITED STATES, 
COMMENCED IN THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY OF 1843; WITH A DE- 
TAILED STATEMENT AND EXAMINATION OF THE PRINCIPAL ARGU- 
MENTS USED TO DEFEND THE REJECTION OF RULING ELDERS FROM 
PARTICIPATION IN PRESEYTERIAL ORDINATIONS. 


Few Assemblies of the Presbyterian church in the United States, 
have received more loud or unqualified praises from certain parties 
and descriptions of persons, than that of 1843; yet no Assembly, 
claiming to be orthodox, has ever done more that was repugnant to 
the previously established principles and practices of the church; 
more that was liable to serious question; more that will be obliged to 
be set aside in time tocome. It was an Assembly whose vast ma- 
jority appears to have consisted of the old moderate party—and its 
labours were commenced by electing as its Moderator a gentleman 
who, just four years before, had put on record in the Presbytery of 
New York a formal protest against adhering to the Assembly, or re- 
cognising it as the Assembly ; and by appointing as its clerk, a gen- 
tleman, who at the same recent and critical peried, had united with 
others in passing through the Presbytery of Elizabeth-town, an order 
to its commissioners not to sit in the Assembly of 1839, unless that 
body would first reunite itself to the New School faction. We have 
not a syllable to utter against the fitness of either of these gentlemen 
for the high offices to which they were called ; nor against their ge- 
neral excellence, personal and professional ; but such appointments 
may well indicate the prevailing type of that Presbyterianism which 
made them, and that is precisely the point ef our reference to these 
incipient acts of the last Assembly; acts, which materially diminish 
our surprise at others, far more important and really dangerous, which 
followed after. 

It is not, by any means, our purpose to write a commentary on the 
doings of the last Assembly. We deeply regret the necessity which 
seems laid upon us to say a word touching any part of them; and 
are more and more anxious, and if God permit, more and more re- 
solved, to withdraw from a struggle which during thirteen years, we 
have zealously and unflinchingly maintained for a faith and order 
which new disasters constantly compromit, and which, it seems to be 
the will of heaven to permit to be endlessly endangered, if not be- 
trayed. Oh! that God would pity his poor, misgoverned, misguided 
church. 

If there is one thing absolutely distinctive of Presbyterianism, it 
is its form of government; by which it is widely separated in outward 
aspect from every other body, true and false, of professing Christians. 
If, therefore, there is one thing that should be thoroughly understood 
amongst us, surely this would appear to be it. And yet some of the 
most distinctive points of this whole subject have been handled and 

settled by the last assembly with a recklessness of past experience, 
of settled law, and of fundamental principles, nearly incomprehen- 
sible ; while others, about which, the church is, unhappily, still di- 
vided in epinion, were disposed of with a flippancy most edifying to 
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those who, from a distance, stood and marvelled. Let us state a few 
samples. 

Did any body ever suppose that as soon as men become ministers 
of Jesus Christ, they cease to be ‘church members?’ Who ever 
heard of such:a-notion? Softly reader, softly, if you please. The 
committee of bills und overtures of the last assembly, of whose eight 
members, one-half were doctors of divinity, recommended, in their 
overture 7, that the Assembly should decide that “ ordained minis- 
ters of the gospel ought not to be considered church members!” And 
verily, the Assembly did so decide! (p. 176, printed Minutes of 
1843). The Presbytery of Miami asked if ministers were to 
be considered church members, and have their names enrolled on 
sessional records: pat—no, say the committee with four dociors ; and 
the assembly add—visa—all nght! There are plainly two questions 
and propositions; the two do not necessarily hang together ; the first 
might be answered one way, the second another, for any logical ne- 
cessity that appears. But the committee and the Assembly make 
one lick suffice, and kill allata blow. Pray now, what are “ordained 
ministers’’—being, by solemn decision of the Assembly, committee, 
four doctors and all—no longer “to be considered church members ?”’ 
What are they? Upon what grounds are they entitled to enjoy or- 
dinances? much less to rule a church of which they are not even. 
members ? 

Take another sample. It is the settled constitutional law of the 
church that the General Assembly shall be opened with a sermon; 
the last Moderator of the body, if present, shall preach that sermon ; 
but if he is not present ‘‘ some other minister’ shall preach it: but 
the sermon must be preached, for it ‘‘ opens the meeting,” and with- 
out it, the meeting is not regularly or legally opened according to the 
constitution: and until it is regularly and legally opened, manifestly 
it can regularly and legally do no business. But, moreover, to put 
this out of dispute, the article adds, that he who preaches shall also 
“* preside until a new Moderator be chosen.” (Ch. XII. sec. 7. 
Form of Government.) There is no dispute, there can be none, about 
the rights and powers of the last Moderator, if present: there never 
has been any, even when the last Moderator is not a member of the 
new Assembly which he opensand over which he temporarily presides ; 
many cases have occurred—one only two years ago, when Dr. Engles, 
Moderator of the Assembly of 1840, opened and presided in that of 
1841, of which he was nota member. Who that “some other mi- 
nister”’ should be, the church has settled in every form possible ; set- 
tled by practice ; settled by positive rules; settled by deliberate expo- 
sition. Who he could not be, seems perfectly clear ; he could not be a 
person selected on the spot by the new Assembly about to be opened, 
for to select him, it must already be a constituted Assembly—else 
how can it perform any act as such? But his sermon is to open it: 
ergo, the pretension is absurd and impossible. But who he shall be— 
is settled from the beginning: settled by positive rule passed in 1821; 
(see General Rule No. 2, in the Appendix to the Confession ;)—settled 
again in 1835 at Pittsburg. This was a memorable case: Dr. Linds- 
ley, the Moderator of 1834 being absent, Dr. Ely, then stated clerk, 
took on himself to lay down the law ex cathedra, “the duties of the 
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«char devolve upon‘the last Moderator, who is present and has a com- 
mission ;’? and therefore moved Dr. Beman to the chair. But that 
same afternoon the house reconsidered the vote, and directed Dr. W. 
A. M’Dowell, a Moderator subsequent to Dr. Beman, and then pre- 
sent but not a member, to preside, which he accordingly did. And 
to make the matter complete, Dr. Miller, a former Moderator, then 
present with a commission, had opened the Assembly with a sermon, 
‘at the request of Dr. M’ Dowell,” asthe record expressly declares, 
who, himself had no commission, (see printed Minutes of 1835, p. 
4—7.) And this whole matter has been judicially expounded, and 
not a little of the reasoning of Chief Justice Gibson, in 1839, in that 
decision, which sustained Dr. Elliott's decisions in 1838, and settled 
the great church case, for the orthodox, is exactly in the teeth of the 
reasoning of the Assembly of 1843, and of the new and incompetent 
rules made by it. Let the reader turn to pp. 194 5, and then he 
will see that same committee of four doctors and four more, recom- 
mending, in overture 26, and the Assembly voting that it is its ‘‘ de- 
liberate judgment,” that no one but the Moderator of the immediately 
preceding Assembly, ‘‘or in case of his absence, a Commissioner to 
the General Assembly, selected for the purpose, by the other Com- 
missioners, met at the time and place fixed for said meeting,” can 
‘open the sessions,” or “preside at the opening of said sessions.” 
Then we should be happy to know, how they are to be got 
open? For if this most ‘deliberate judgment’’ is just, and the 
‘immediately preceding’ Moderator happens to be absent, as no one 
else can preach or preside but one selected by those who cannot le- 
gally select, till some one does preach and preside—it is certainly a 
very notable case; and we hope*he committee, with the four doctors, 
will be ready with their instruments, to operate when it arises—or 
else “deliberate judgment’ will do little good then. This most idle 
and absurd proceeding, if it were possible to carry it into practice, 
makes a revolution in the constitution of the Assembly, not less 
complete than that made in the position of ministers, by the 
decision about their membership in the church. According to 
the constitution of the church plainly taken, any minister be- 
longing tothe church may, in the absence of the last moderator, 
open the Assembly with a sermon, and preside temporarily; 
the last Moderator, if unable to attend, being at least capable of de- 
signating ‘“‘some other minister” to act in his place. By positive 
rule, and universal usage, as well as express decision, all combined, 
other preceding Moderators, of whom many are presumed to be al- 
ways in esse, (there are about twenty alive at present)—are designated 
inversely in their order of service as that ‘‘ other minister.”’ And thus, 
plain, orderly, convenient, decorous, and every way appropriate ar- 
rangements, perfected during fifty odd years, had settled the matter. 
But suddenly there rises above the horizon, new and glorious light ; 
mighty principles are found to have been awfully compromised : and, 
presto—veto—one whirl, and whiz—the Assembly is flirted into a ccr- 
ner in which forty doctors instead of four can’t keep the law (new and 
old) and open the body at all—ifone certain minister out of one thousand 
five hundred, once happens to be out of the way. Blessed fruits of 
having ministers to govern the whole church, who have no churches 
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of their own to govern ; ministers to direct the assembly who have no 
right to sit in a church session ; ministers to expound and settle affairs 
ecclesiastical, whose whole ministry has been devoted to affairs secu- 
lar; and who, by their habits and employments, are about as well 
qualified to pronounce on questions of church order, as Paul or Pe~ 
ter was to decide on the price of wheat, or the true scanning of an 
ode in Horace. If, when a thing be done, it is well done, it is well 
that it is done quickly. So let us be thankful; for we are well done, 
and quick done, and done up effectually. 

Let us take another sample. The committee of four doctors and 
four more, reported on Monday morning, May 29th, 1843, (we love 
to be particular,) their overture, No. 20, founded on two questions 
propounded to them “from Alexander Smith,” as they say, (not 
Alexander Smyth, who wrote an Exposition of the Apocalypse, we 
presume,) about the necessity of the presence of Ruling Elders 
to constitute a Presbytery, and about representation from vacant 
congregations. (See p. 190, Printed Minutes.) The next day the 
Assembly took up the overture, and decided, by yeas and nays, 83 
to 35, (see p. 196,) ‘“‘ That any three ministers of a Presbytery, being. 
regularly convened, are a quorum, competent to the transaction of all 
business, agreeably to the provision contained in the Form of Go- 
vernment, Chap. X. Sec. 7.’’ To put the pertinence, and the admi- 
rable sense of the exposition past doubt, we add the passage cited: 
“ Any three ministers, end as many elders as may be present belongin 
to the Presbytery, being met at the time and place appointed, shall be 
a quorum competent to proceed to business.” Now the sense of this, 
say the Assembly, the committee, the four doctors and all—is simply 
this, that supposing this sentence of thirty-two words, to be disem- 
bowelled of the twelve words printed in italicks, it would be precisely 
the same sentence after as before; for the words that would be left, 
express precisely the sense expressed by the resolution of the As- 
sembly, except that the quorum of the constitution can only ‘ pro- 
ceed to business,”’ while the eviscerated quorum of the Assembly, is 
‘competent to the transaction of all business.”” Any man who will 
look at the sentence, and say it is the same, in sense, without as with 
the words printed in italics, will, of course, agree with the decision 
of the Assembly, and believe that two or three, or four or five elders, 
more or less, amount to nothing more than a parenthesis, or a figure 
of speech. The extreme reasonableness of this exposition is made 
the more manifest when it is considered that the same Form of Go- 
vernment, thus strikingly elucidated by the—we doubt not—most 
“deliberate judgment” of the Assembly, declares it to be “agree- 
able to scripture,” as well as otherwise proper, ‘that the church be 
governed by Congregational, Presbyterial, and Synodical Assem- 
blies,” (Ch. VIII. Sec. 1); that every one of these Assemblies con- 
sists, organically and scripturally, of Ministers and Ruling Elders, 
(Ch. TX. Sec. 1; Ch. X. Sec. 2; Ch. XI. Sec, 1, and Ch. XII. Sec. 
2.) ; that these ruling elders are, by eminence, the governors, the rulers 
of the church— the representatives of the people,” that is, of the 
church, (especially as ministers are no longer church members,) in 
these very Assemblies, Congregational, Presbyterial, and Synodical, 
(Ch. V.); and that even an extraordinary meeting of Presbytery, and 
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that on the most urgent occasion, cannot be called without the con- 
sent of at least two of these elders, and they of different congrega- 
tions, who, along with the ministers required, make exactly the quo- 
rum of the constitution. (Ch. X. Sec. 10.) How plainly and ex- 
actly does the decision of the Assembly accord with these provisions, 
and with the entire scope of our constitution, and the word of God? 
How precisely with the usage of the old synagogues, after which 
Vitringa and others have proved the primitive church was modelled, 
and in which the elders were, as we all know, what ours are now 
become, a mere parenthesis, or figure of speech? How admirably 
with the usages and principles of our fathers—for example, the 
Westminster Assembly, and the London ministers of that day who 
made their provincial and classical Assemblies consist of twice as 
many elders as ministers, and required the assent of ten elders to 
every act of classis to make it valid, and that of twenty-four elders, 
or the major part thereof, to make any act of a provincial assembly 
valid? (See Neal, III. 324.) Poor Dr. Gouge, poor Mr. Whitaker, 
poor Ed. Calamy, poor Dr. Manton, poor Mr. Tuckney, poor Mr. 
Spurstow, poor Dr. Seaman; a pack of numsculls were ye all, with 
all the fifty-eight London ministers, of whom seventeen had been 
members of the Westminster Assembly, and the sixty-four ministers 
of Gloucestershire, and the eighty-four of Lancashire, and the eighty- 
three of Devonshire, and the seventy-one of Somersetshire, who 
subscribed with you to your follies, besides others whom we know 
not by name. Poor old fellows! what a pity you died before Tues- 
day afternoon, May 30, 1843—on which blessed day it was voted, 
83 to 35, by yeas and nays, all told—that ruling elders are, in effect, 
a parenthesis or a figure of speech. And you, gentlemen, ruling 
elders, in, not of, the Presbyterian church—you eight or ten thou- 
sand nondescripts—now decide, we pray you, this grave and deeply 
momentous question ; which will you be, a parenthesis or a figure of 
speech? You can choose, each for himself, which will you be, pa- 
renthesis, or figure of speech? What else you can be under our new 
law, made by the last Assembly, the committee, including the four 
doctors, and the 83 to 35, by yeas and nays, passes our skill to guess. 
But we ought to be reasonable ; and reasonably speaking, of what 
use are members of a body, who are incompetent to partake in its 
duties and acts? Rationally, of what use are ruling elders, who sit 
by and see themselves turned into a parenthesis? Legally, of what 
use are they, if when they are members of Presbytery, they are de- 
nuded of the essential powers of Presbyters? Better tell them, b 
83 to 35, that they need not come to Presbytery—than tell them by 
138 to 9, that, essentially, they are not Presbyters at all. But the 
Assembly did both; as we read their acts, they said, the elders need 
not come to Presbytery at all—that is, it is not constitutionally essen- 
tial; and if they do come, they cannot impose hands in ordination— 
that is, they are not Presbyters. This last is the main matter we set 
out to examine; that is, to examine the principal arguments so far 
as they have come to our knowledge, by which a proposition which 
seems to us, at once, so preposterous and so destructive, was so tri- 
umphantly carried through the highest court of a church so recently 
and so thoroughly agitated upon questions which surely ought to 
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have made its officers acquainted with their own faith and order. 
We are not about to attempt to prove that elders have the right 
which the committee of eight, four being doctors, and the Assembly, 
by 138 to 9, say they have not; but we intend briefly to examine 
the arguments used to strip and degrade this scriptural office, to bring 
into contempt this most marked feature of our church order, to effect 
this portion of the revolution that is working in our church, a revo- 
lution which, if it cannot be arrested, will entirely and effectually 
change our whole system. 

On p. 183 of the Printed Minutes of 1843, Overture, No. 14, was 
adopted in the following words, viz: ‘ Resolved, That it is the judg- 
ment of this General Assembly, that neither the constitution, nor the 
practice of our church, authorises Ruling Elders to impose hands in 
the ordination of ministers.” Yeas 138; Von siquet 1; Excused 2; 
Nays—Lowry, Wm. L. Breckinridge, J. Montgomery, Matthews, D. 
B. Price, Cummings, Auld, James,9. We give their names, with 
reverence, and would have rejoiced to record ours with them; and 
intend, if it becomes necessary, and the Lord permits, to plead this 
cause at the bar of the next Assembly—to which we will take it, 
unless our Synod, which may the Lord grant, shall decide it exactly 
the other way from that in which the Assembly decided it. It is 
this purpose which decides the shape of our present examination. 
Our direct argument, we prefer to make in the ecclesiastical courts; 
the examination of such arguments as ve have yet seen, we are con- 
tent to make in the present form; arguments which appear to us en- 
titled to consideration mainly because of the peisons who have ut- 
tered them, and the effects they seem to have produced. 

The Minutes contain (pp. 199—202) a protest against the act of 
the Assembly about a quorum of Presbytery, signed by twenty mem- 
bers of the body; a protest signed by W. L. Breckinridge and J. 
Montgomery, against that act, and also the act in regard to imposition 
of hands; and what purports to be an answer to both protests. It 
appears by the minute on p. 198, that of the three gentlemen ap- 
pointed to answer these protests, two were two of the four doctors of 
the committee of overtures, the committee through whom so many 
wonderful things were disgorged upon the last Assembly; and we 
happen to know, personally, that the chairman of this committee to 
answer the protests, was the prime mover in the matter about the 
Moderators, of which something has already been said, as he was 
also the author of the extraordinary motion to restore the person de- 
posed by the Assembly of 1842, for incest, which we must say, for 
the credit of the Assembly, received no countenance. These things, 
in any ordinary record, would publicly appear; but the last Assem- 
bly, wishing, perhaps in its modesty, that all its members should share 
and share alike in its glory, ordered its clerk to suppress the names 
of persons moving resolutions in the body. (See p. 185.) The pa- 
per headed ‘‘.dnswer to the above protests,” is an answer to nothing 
either in or out of the minutes ; it is made up, for the most part, of some 
general statements, of and concerning Ruling Elders, congregations, 
&c., &c. As for an argument to sustain the previous doings of the 
body, it does not even look in that direction, and but for the formal 
part of it, no one would suppose it was ever written with sucha view. 
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If the Assembly will do strange things, the churches at least have a 
right to ask that it will drop vague and common place generalities 
and idle assumptions, and tell them its reasons fairly and pointedly, 
when it expressly sets out to doit. The general assertions of the 
answer are, also, sometimes as incorrect as they are irrelevant ; for ex- 
ample, on p. 201, it asserts that congregations are not required to 
send delegates to every meeting of Presbytery, and on p. 202, that 
Presbytery has no authority whatever to compel the attendance of 
elders. Pretty Presbyterianism, indeed, to be set forth by the highest 
court of the church, in a formal, official exposition of its acts; pretty 
government, truly, where the most essential acts are purely voluntary, 
and the courts established by God, have no authority to see God’s in- 
stitutions carried on. We shall, by and bye, have the church emp- 
tied of its duties, powers and immunities, and bowed out of doors. As 
regards the question of the imposition of hands, the answer fights shy : 
all it says on that subject is embraced in one sentence, and amounts just 
to this, that nothing 1s required to be said, further than that the Assem- 
bly sees no ‘ possible connection between the two decisions.” And 
so the curtain drops, and for reason, the Assembly gives us none. 
The 22 question the act of the 83, and the answer they get, is rig- 
marole. ‘I'he two, (they were both Kentuckians) question the act of 
the 138, and being but two, they deserved no answer—and so got 
none. Never mind; children’s children will remember the names 
of these two bold and faithful men. 

It appears from the Minutes, that this subject was under discussion 
during parts of several sessions of the Assembly. (See pp. 181, % 
and 3, under the head, Overture No. 14.) ‘The fullest report of the 
debate, which we have seen, is contained in the Protestunt and He- 
rald, of June 8th and 15th. An effort was made by Mr. W. L. 
Breckinridge of Kentucky, and some others, to have the subject laid 
over, which was opposed by Messrs. D. V. M’Lean of New Jersey, 
John Leyburn of Virginia, Frazer of Illinois, and others, and lost. 
Upon the question of postponement, some arguments in favour of 
the resolution, which afterwards passed, were urged, which it seems 
proper not to pass by. 

Rev. D. V. M’ Lean of the New Brunswick Presbytery, New Jersey, 
argued that the views of those who contended that Ruling Elders 
should unite with ministers in imposing hands in the ordination of 
ministers, were new, and were without authority either in the con- 
stitution or the practice of the church, as alleged in the resolution ; 
and, moreover, that a portion of the church had gone on to put 
‘“‘their new discoveries’ in practice, therefore, &c.—Now, as we 
shall not repeat our answers to the same arguments, we at once re- 
ply: 1. Suppose the claims set up are new, that proves nothing 
against them; the doctrine of justitication by faith, was so new at 
the Reformation, that it had not been whispered by the teachers of 
Christendom for 1000 years; the Bible is the sole authoritative and 
infallible rule of faith and practice—and no church is infallible. 2. 
As to the practice of the church, that is just as good an argument for 
committee men, as against Ruling Elders ; and besides, the facts are 
the opposite of what is stated, in one aspect of them, e. g. it was the 
uniform habit of the church, from the earliest period, in this coun- 
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try, to ordain by committee, both of Presbytery and Synod, up to the 
very day of the meeting of our first General ‘Assembly ; and there 
is not a single ordination recorded to have taken place under the or7- 
ginal Presbytery, in their published Minutes, otherwise than by 
committee ; but from the moment of the change in the constitution, 
and the meeting of the first Assembly to the present hour, ordination, 
by Synodical authority, and ordination by committees ceased utterly. 
Now why this total change of practice, at that precise era? Tell us 
that gentlemen. 3. We assert that no definitions could be plainer 
than those of the constitution are: A Presbytery is so defined as 
necessarily to include Ruling Elders as members, and the definition 
was so changed as to make ‘‘ members’’ instead of ministers impose 
hands; so that to take the sense so as to exclude elders, is mere pal- 
tering with the King’s English. 4. As to the objection that we 
practice what we teach, and must, therefore, be stopped, all we have 
to say is, we hope there will be more ground for it in time to come 
than in time past. Surely Mr. M’Lean will himself admit, on re- 
flection, that men ought to follow their convictions? 

Rev. John Leyburn of East Hanover Presbytery, Va. said he was in- 
structed by his Presbytery ; deplored the rise of new contests after the 
close of a ten years’ war ; said the points were never called in question 
tilllately, &c. 1. We reply, with great respect, we will not now argue 
the matter of Presbyterial instructions to commissioners ; which is, 
surely, as great a novelty as any can be; and leading gentlemen in 
the East Hanover Presbytery have been vehement against innova- 
tions. 2. We beg Mr. L. to examine carefully the Second Book of 
Discipline of the Kirk of Scotland—which is certainly no affair of 
yesterday—and see if he can discover how a minister could possibly 
be ordained under it, in ordinary circumstances, without running the 
most imminent risk of having the hands of ruling elders laid on him. 2. 
No one, we presume, who loves the church, but desires its peace ; 
but how can there be real peace when truth is banished? Is it not 
better to fight for ramparts than without them? And why should 
men seek to remove ramparts except that they may reduce what 
those ramparts defend ? 

Rev. Mr Frazer of Peoria Presbytery, Illinois, had often supposed 
he might, in reading church history, have overlooked the recent dis- 
coverjes made in Kentucky, about the rights of Ruling Elders; but 
after/fthe discourse delivered the night before (by Dr. Miller) he was 
convinced “such a right had never been claimed nor was ever thought 
of till lately,”’ &c. 1. As we are not told what books he read, we can’t 
pretend to say what he did not find. 2. We are not aware of there 
being any thing so fatal in the soil or atmosphere of Kentucky, that 
all discoveries made in that region are necessarily worthless. 3. 
We do not think it necessary to say any thing in regard to the mani- 
fest attempt to influence an important question pending in the As- 
sembly by set discourses, at the moment, out of doors. 4. Dr. Mil- 
ler could not, we presume, have been correctly understood by Mr. 
Frazer; for we personally know that after that learned divine had 
publicly taught Church History and Government, for nearly twenty 
years, and long after he first published his valuable works on the Ot- 
fice of Ruling Elder, and on the Christian Ministry, to wit: as late 
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as 1831, he distinctly held and avowed the belief that Ruling Elders 
ought to lay on hands in the ordination of ministers; and therefore, 
although he has, as we have not long ago come to know, changed 
his opinion, ke could hardly say what Mr. F. understoed him to as- 
sert. Jf Mr. F. will do himself the justice to study carefully any 
Collectio Confessionum, for example, Niemeyer’s, we are sure he will 
never expese himself to ridicule by repeating such statements as are 
attributed to him; for he will then see the doctrine he so boldly con- 
temns and so fiercely assails, explicit/y professed nearly three centu- 
ries ago, by the bulk of the Reformed Churches of Europe. 

Mr. Baker, a Ruling Elder, from Winchester Presbytery, Virginia. 
The motion to postpone being lost, and the question being on the 
adoption of the resolution, Mr. B. argued that the usage of the 
church had settled the sense of the constitution; that the claim 
set up was new, and therefore suspicious; that the act of ordi- 
nation is not an act of government, and therefore not appurte- 
nant to the office of elder, but is purely a ministerial act, and 
so confined exclusively to ministers; that Ruling Elders not being 
ordained by a Presbytery, cannot ordain as part of the Presby- 
tery; that to allow the claim, is in reality to merge the office 
of elder in that of minister, &c. 1. About usage and novelty, we have 
only this to add, that of all settled rules, not one is plainer than that 
every written instrument must be interpreted by its own terms; yea, 
it must be, even if the men that made it would swear till they turned 
black that it meant another thing from what it said; there is neither 
sense, safety, nor practice, for any other rule: for any other vacates 
the instrument to which it is applied, by stultifying its authors, since 
how can they tell now what they meant, better than when they first 
said it? 2. The act of ordination is an act of government, and Mr. 
Baker, in asserting the contrary, flatly contradicts every reputable 
Protestant authority that ever spoke or wrote on the question of 
church order; he is out and out on Popish ground, and pleads for the 
fundamental principle of the sacrament of orders ; and, we will add, 
it is not possible to frame a general argument with that aspect, on his 
side ef this point, that isnot wholly Popish. The great Samuel Da- 
vies formally asserts in two different ordination sermons, (Nos. 77 and 
78 of his sermons,) that it is ‘ wniversally acknowledged” that ordi- 
nation is ‘‘ an act of government,” belonging indeed to ministers, be- 
cause, as he held, government belonged te them. 3. Ruling Elders, 
if ordained at all, must, on our common principles, be ordained Pres- 
byterially, i. e. possibly by an evangelist, or one acting as such, being 
for this purpose clothed with the power of the Presbytery by its vote; 
or, regularly, by a Parochial Presbytery, viz: a Church Session, 
composed of a pastor and bench of elders; and that such a body was 
held to be essentially competent to all ordinations in the primitive 
church, Stillingfleet and Sir Peter King have put out of dispute amongst 
the learned. If the right to unite with ministers in ruling and in 
discipline, does not merge the office of elder in that of preacher— 
why should the right to unite in ordination to do it? Still more, if 
uniting in the material part of ordination, viz : — —. ap- 
proving, rejecting, &c. does not merge the office of elder in that of 
minister, why — uniting in the purely formal part, viz: laying 
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Dr. Leland. 
on hands, do it? That the former acts do not—is undeniable ; that the 
latter act, therefore, cannot, is self-evident. 

Rev. Dr. Leland, of Charleston Presbytery, South Carolina. We 
are not sure we comprehend the drift of Dr. L’s argument, as stated 
in what seems a very imperfect, and perhaps, erroneous summary of 
it. As we gather it, it appears to be, in effect, that elders cannot 
impose hands on ministers in their ordination, because elders are not 
personally, and by right of office, members of Presbytery, to which 
alone it belongs to ordain, but are only members of it by delegation ; 
that being members only in that way, they possess, when in Presby- 
tery, not the powers of organic members, but only the powers of 
those who sent them, to wit, the churches, which, themselves, have 
no such power; the power of ordination being exclusively a Pres- 
byterial power, not possessed even by a Synod, or a General Assem- 
bly, much less a church, can be exercised only in Presbytery, and 
only by organic members thereof ; imposition of hands is ‘‘ a symbol 
of the transfer of ministerial power,” and the whole ‘church, aside 
from the ministry, does not possess the power of ordaining’—much 
less can an elder pretend to take part in it, &c. 1. It will be seem 
at once, by the attentive reader, that supposing all these propositions 
to be true—the inference from any one or from ail, is a non sequitur. 
Suppose it were true that churches cannot ordain, that elders are de- 
legated by churches, and that they can only exercise the powers de- 
legated to them by the whole body of the church; it would not fol- 
low that elders cannot ordain ; for every community possesses abund- 
ance of powers which it cannot possibly exercise im person—which 
no separate and isolated portion even possesses, but yet, which the 
whole body may easily delegate; which is precisely the case with 
every form of administration that ever did or ever could exist. Bo- 
dies may possess complete powers, separately, and may delegate 
them to acommon agent; but even in that case, the argument of Dr. 
L. is incomplete and illusive; but many separate parts of the same 
body, may possess, each a portion of the common authority, in which 
case, a common agent, acting for all, does what no part can do; and 
it is a fundamental principle of Presbyterianism, that the church is 
one church, made up of many parts, not many churches united into 
one; so that every church court can do multitudes of things, which 
none, nor all, of their members can do, except as they constitute those 
courts. 2. It is equally manifest that the general drift of the argu- 
ment involves repeated misconceptions of the facts of the case ; for 
example, elders are not delegated by congregations but by parochial 
Presbyteries, which being true Presbyteries, cuts the throat of the 
argument, even on its own hypothesis. 3. The logical assumptions 
are wholly fallacious; for example, what possible relation can the 
power to be exercised under a written constitution, have to the tenure 
by which office is held under it? Suppose a man to be born a se- 
nator as in England, to be appointed by the king as ia France, to be 
elected by the states as in the United States’ senate, to be elected by 
the people as in the states generally, to hold for life, for years, or 
for good behaviour: now what conceivable relation has any or all 
these accidents, to the nature of legislative power abstractly con- 
sidered, or to the meaning and intent of the terms in which its exercise 
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is defined in the written constitution under which these senators res- 
pectively act? Substitute the word Presbyter for the word senator, 
and if an elder is a Presbyter, this illustration is complete and con- 
clusive ; and that he is a Presbyter is the bottom rock of the whole 
Presbyterian fabric of church order. 4. The whole argument mis- 
conceives the nature of ordination; to say that imposition of hands 
transfers any thing, or is the symbol of any thing transferred by those 
who impose hands, is Popery. Ministers, elders, and deacons, ought, 
‘‘confirmari in muneribus suis per impositionem manuum,” says the 
Contessio Belgica, (Art. XXXI.) and thereto agree all the Confes- 
sions of the Reformation. Ordination, says the Directory of the 
Westminster Assembly, “is the solemn setting apart of a person 
unto some public church office.’ God chooses the office bearers of 
his church; that church by formal acts, and by various methods, 
signifies her sense that God has so called A. or B.; and imposition 
of hands is the ordinary and final manfestation she makes thereof, 
in a solemn dedication of the man tothe work to which God has before 
called him, for which he has fitted him, and the whole power and 
rights of which, are at last, from him. 5. The whole doc- 
trine of the argument in regard to the authority that ordains, namely, 
a Presbytery, in the exclusive and narrow sense, to wit, the minis- 
ters organized into a church court called Presbytery, who must, to 
make the ordination valid, impose their hands, is tip-top high- 
churchery. Old John Knox, in compiling the First Book of Disci- 
pline fer the Scottish Kirk, rejected imposition of hands utterly; and 
every minister and elder, ordained in Scotland, from 1560 till 1578, 
when the Second Book of Discipline was agreed on by the Assembly, 
were ordained without imposition of hands, and, therefore, according 
to the argument of Dr. L. without a transfer of ministerial power. 
And, besides, from 1560 to 1581, there was not, in all Scotland, such 
a thing es a Presbytery at all, in Dr. L’s sense of one; so that all 
ministers ordained during that period must have been ordained by a 
Committee, by Kirk Session, by Synod, or by General Assembly ; all 
which methods the argument adjudges void. It is very strange how 
doctors and teachers of theology differ. Inthe Biblical Repertory, for 
July, 1843, p. 441, 2, it is laid down that “ Presbyterial ordination 
is ordination by a Presbyter or Presbyters, and not by a Presbytery, 
in our technical sense of the term ;” and this principle, as strictly 
scriptural, is largely insisted on. Now if this be true, then two con- 
sequences seem inevitable, viz: First, that whether elders can or- 
dain ministers or not, at least every elder has the scriptural right to 
‘ordain other elders ad libitum; and, secondly, that as all limitations, 
much less any abrogation of powers which God has, by scripture in- 
vested any office with, are clearly null—the constitution of the Pres- 
byterian church, which, upon the narrowest interpretation ever put 
‘on it, requires three ministers to ordain a minister, is, in the eye of 
God, null and of no effect. And it is no answer to reply that our 
constitution, though different from scripture, is binding on us as a 
mutual covenant, in which certain rights and powers are given up ; 
for we have no authority to vacate scripture by our covenants, and as 
the Repertory well says, in the very argument under consideration, 
** the constitution is but the declaration of the powers which belong” 
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to officers and courts, by an authority far above its own. Now what 
is the poor church to believe? Here is one of our schools of theo- 
logy teaching that every Presbyter has scriptural authority to ordain 
other Presbyters ; and another school teaching that all the Presbyters 
in America united, have no such power, except only as they are 
Presbyterially organized! And what is not a little odd, they both 
manage their doctrine so as to denude seven-eighths of those whom 
neither of them, as yet, deny to be Presbyters: for Princeton seems 
to teach, that while Presbyterial ordination means that God confers 
on every Presbyter the right to ordain other Presbyters—yet this is to be 
so understood as to exclude those Presbyters whom we call elders, and 
embrace only those we call ministers: while Columbia seems to teach 
that while Presbyterial ordination is strictly and purely that by an 
organized Presbytery, yet it is so, as that one class of the members 
thereof, to wit, those called elders are incompetent! Well, well ; 
some of us are on the way of digging out new doctrines ; and, before 
the thing is finished, the church is likely to have a great store—a new 
chamber of imagery—and may surely please her most capricious 
fancies. We could laugh outright if it were not for sadness, to hear 
learned ministers, whose chief agreement in the premises, lies in re- 
jecting the doctrine of the church, and clamouring against those who 

old it, confidently set forth their thousand faced theories, and all 
the while talk about the settled and universa} consent of the churches. 
Truth is simple. But how various is error? 

The Rev. Professor Maclean of the Presbytery of New Brunswick, 
New Jersey. Dr. Maclean has reported his speech—being thereto 
‘urged by several individuals who take a deep interest in the sub- 
ject.” It is printed in the Presbyterian of July 15th, and being re- 
duced to its ultimate grounds of positive argument, seems to present 
the following outline, to wit: That in fact, elders are not an essential 
part of the Presbytery, and that word itself, when used in our stand- 
ards, is very often, and when used in connection with ordination, al- 
ways, to be taken as meaning only ministers—which he proved large- 
ly by usus loquendi, practical exposition, &c. ; that there is a material 

ifference between “ designation to office and the act of ordaining,”’ 

roved at large, and that elders may take part in the former, but not 
in the latter, proved to be the doctrine and practice of our own and 
all Presbytertran churches; that the changes in the phraseology of 
our standards, which are used as proving the claims now set up are 
capable of a differertt and more natural explanation, largely urged, 
&c. In replying to these statements, we need hardly say, that they 
must, of course, — very imperfectly, the force of an argument 
which occupies three columns of a newspaper, and which in its very 
nature is only analogical, and, therefore, difficult to be reduced. But 
we observe—1. That so far as we can see, the first head of argument 
is wholly beside the question, for even if it were true that elders 
are not essential members of a Presbytery, it might, nevertheless, be 
true, that when present and members, > ie are entitled to exercise 
the rights of members. 2. Wedeny wholly, that there is any such 
difference between ‘‘ designation to office and the act of ordaining,”’ 
as is contended for; we deny that any of the proofs adduced, fairly 
considered, prove this ; we assert that ordination is itself only part of 
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a series of acts designating to office ; moreover, it is evident, that if 
the distinction taken, really existed, then, as prayer and fasting, as 
well as imposition of hands, are formal parts of the “ act of ordaining,”’ 
Professor Maclean’s argument disables elders from the two former 
as completely as from the latter—which is absurd; and, again, if it 
did not lead to this, then it would be true according to his argument, 
that imposition of hands is the sum total of ‘ the act of ordaining” — 
which is absurd again ; and even if this last be not absurd, and impo- 
sition of hands be really the sum ‘otal of ‘the act of ordaining,”’ 
then the argument from use and consent is false, as we have betore 
shown that the Kirk of Scotland rejected the imposition of hands al- 
together during the whole period of the First Book of Discipline ; 
according to which venerable Standard, (Ch. 1V.) ‘The Jawtul vo- 
cation (to the ministry) standeth in the election of the people, exam- 
ination of the ministry, and admission by both ;” hard doctrine for 
such as never were elected by the people at all, nor admitted by them 
at all—and, therefore, no matter how many hands have been im- 
posed on them, are destitute of any “lawful vocation”’ at all to the 
ministry, if we dare trust John Knox and the early Scottish church. 
3. Even if there was such a distinction between ‘ designation to of- 
fice and the act of ordaining,”’ it does not follow, and is not and can- 
not be proved, that elders may unite in the former, and that ministers 
alone must perform the latter; and the authorities relied on to prove 
it, prove such states of case as really work for us, and against those 
who cite them; e. g. the ordinations in the English Presbyterian 
churches, were ordered by Presbytery, but might be, and generally 
were, performed by committee ; and the directory of the Westminster 
Assembly contemplates ordinations as appertaining to Presbytery, 
but performed by ministers even casually met; both of which agree 
with our practice before 1789, but since that, are contrary to the let- 
ter of our Book and to our practice : but the rule being altered, gen- 
tlemen contend that the practice should, nevertheless, continue— 
which isabsurd. Again, while they cite the church of Genevato ex- 
clude elders from ordaining, they reject the church of Geneva, which 
admitted only pastors into Presbytery. Again, when they cite the Kirk 
of Scotland, to keep off elders, they who are not pastors, but only 
teachers, reject the same Kirk, which expressly declared such per- 
sons to be nothing but elders themselves; and Professor Maclean 
himself, and many more, who are set against the rights of elders, 
unless we are utterly deceived, would find it difficult to produce an 
outward vocation which would be allowed at all under the First 
Book of Discipline, (see Ch. IV.) or which would place them any 
where but amongst Ruling Elders under the Second Book of Disci- 
pline. (Compare Ch, I. sec.5 and 7; III. 6; V. 5; VII. 1, of that 
noblest and best reasoned model of church order.) 4. But supposing 
the distinction to exist, to be valid, and to be proved, then the result 
in practice as well as in theory is very curious—thus: ministers or- 
dained, sine titulo, as Dr. Maclean may have been, and who, by the 
general consent of the Reformed Churches, cited by themselves to 
keep off elders, are not entitled to the rights and powers of Pastors, 
and do not hold the office of a Bishop, are allowed to ordain Pastors ; 
while Ruling Elders, who are declared to be Scriptural Bishops, by 
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Dr. Miller, in his admirable Essay on the Office of Ruling Elder, (Ch. 
iil. p. 69, edition of 1840, a work now published under the author- 
ity of the church, and never called in question in it, that we know of,) 
are rejected from the same act! Arguments which prove that Scrip- 
tural Bishops shall take no part in ordination, and that those who are 
not Scriptural Bishops, may take every part—do certainly conduct 
to a very odd result, to be called Presbyterian! 5. As to the argu- 
ment, from the change of phraseology in our standards, made in 
1788, it seems to us conclusive. That men should find an instru- 
ment so constructed as that by it, ministers and elders unitedly or- 
dered the whole work of ordination, while committees of ministers 
only, actually ordained; that they changed the words of this instru- 
ment in such a manner as to make it the duty of the same body that 
ordered the work also to perform it; that from this moment the prac- 
tice of ordaining by committees of ministers only, ceased absolutely ; 
that the united body required to do the whole work is formally de- 
fined to consist both of ministers and elders; and that the sense of all 
this should be, that imposition of hands, which is a part of the work, 
shall be performed by ministers on/y—seems to us utterly ridiculous. 
And that learned and able men should set about proving that an in- 
strument which clearly defines that a Presbytery consists of minis- 
ters and elders, and then clearly directs that Presbytery to do a certain 
work as a Presbytery—really means, that that Presbytery shall not do 
it, but that part of the members of it, shall do it; does appear to us, a 
wonderful illustration of the extreme nakedness and barrenness of a 
cause that will tolerate such attempts upon common sense ; and of 
the extent to which prejudice, ignorance, or preconception can carry 
sensible people. 

Chancellor Johns of Delaware, a Ruling Elder from the Presbytery 
of New Castle, in advocating the passage of the resolution proposed 
by the Committee of Overtures, urged, that this is a simple question 
of power amongst several agents, and to decide it, we are thrown 
back upon the source of their power: that the constitution of our 
church confers upon its officers three kinds of power—legislative, ju- 
dicial and ministerial; that of these, the first two only belong to the 
Ruling Elder, who cannot in any circumstances exercise any power 
that is not either legislative or judicial; that all ministerial or execu- 
tive power resides solely and entirely in the ministers; that ordina- 
tion is a ministerial or executive act; and, therefore, it is impossible 
a Ruling Elder can take part init. In replying to this lucid and 
compact argument, we are obliged to say, that, as we conceive, its 
essential statements are erroneous, and of necessity, its conclusion 
must be incorrect. 1. It is true, no doubt, that this is a question of 
power, and is to be decided by a sound construction of the instru- 
ment investing the power; but it is also true, as would, perhaps, be 
admitted, that the constitution is not the source of power, either me- 
diate or immediate: that instrument does not profess to cover the 
whole ground ; and at most, it only defines what the church conceives 
to be the mind of God contained in the Bible ; important distinctions, 
which are but little attended to, as the whole course of this discus- 
sion abundantly proves. 2. The constitution, so far from conferring 
legislative power on any officer or church court, solemnly and re- 
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peatedly declares that God gives no such power to the one or the 
other; but contrariwise, that the sole and total powers possessed by 
both, are ‘‘ only ministerial and declarative’ (See Form of Gov’t, Ch. 
I. Sec. 8, and Ch. VIII. Sec. 2.); and this is the fundamental doc- 
trine of Presbyterianism, the earth over, and the very undermost 
stone of all her battlements against Erastianism, Prelacy, and Latitu- 
dinarianism for three centuries. So the total ground of the Chan- 
cellor’s distribution of church power being gone, the whole argu- 
ment, upon one point at least, collapses. Elders are not appointed 
to make laws; therefore another office must be found for them. 3. 
[t does by no means follow, that Ruling Elders cannot, in Presbytery, 
exercise powers which they can exercise no where else, as we have 
before shown ; so that even if it were proved that elders have no 
ministerial powers out of Presbytery, itis a non sequilur to assert 
from thence, that they have no such powers i Presbytery; e.g. 
Chancellor Johns has many powers when sifling as a Judge in open 
court, which he has not in vacation, not even when performing 
strictly judicial functions, (granting an injunction for example) out of 
term time. Thisis a principle which must be perfectly familiar to every 
lawyer, and easily comprehensible by every one who will reflect ; and 
itshows how clearly absurd it is, to infer that an elder cannot ordain in 
Presbytery, because he cannot, for example, officially intimate a church 
censure or execute one publicly, out of Presbylery. 4. it is the far- 
thest thing possible from the fact, that all executive powers reside 
solely in ministers; the reverse is so far true that it is, in fact, be- 
cause ministers are themselves Presbylers, and not because they are 
Bishops—that is, because they may rule, and not because they may 
preach and administer ordinances, that they take part in the exercise 
of execulive powers. What are elders for? The Bible, the Reformed 
churches, and our Standards, all say—they are for the exercise of 
Government and Discipline! And what is Discipline, but the practi- 
cal execution of the laws of God? And what is Government but 
the administration of law? And what are both, but executive powers? 
Why the very name of the officer, Ru/ing Elder—(and still more in 
Greek than in English)—indicates the super-eminent investiture of 
execulive powers, the powers of carrying on government and disci- 
pline. If then the Chancellor is right in saying that ordination ap- 
pertains to executive power, (as indeed he most assuredly is, if he 
means thereby, government,) then to infer from that position that the 
main depositories of this very power cannot take part in that act, is 
a most extraordinary conclusion. 5. Butif it were true that ministers 
are the sole depositories of executive power, that is, the sole rulers 
of the church, (which, indeed, they seem resolved to become ;) and 
that ordination appertains solely to them, on that account, then why 
are elders allowed to take any part at all in the work? and why are 
they not excluded from the whole, and from every part of ordina- 
tion, as well as from that part which we call imposition of hands ? 
The argument, therefore, proves too much, and is, for that reason 
also, groundless. 

Rev. D. X. Junkin of Newton Presbytery, N. J. said his mind had not 
been made up on the subject, but the discussion of it, and especially 
the arguments of Chancellor Johns, had convinced him. * Ministers 
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are the representativ es of the Head of the Church ; elders are the re- 
presentatives of the body—the former, Christ’s representatives, the 
latter, the church’s ;” there are also “‘ two elements of office, election 
by the people (through their representatives, the elders,) and ordi- 
nation by Christ, through his representatives or ministers. ’—Such is 
the summary, (we would fain hope, false in every respect,) of an 
argument—which, omitting to characterize it, in replying to, we say, 

1. That the argumentum ad hominem is first to be.met by Mr. J., tor 
if, as he contends in his protest against the act of the Assembly 
about a quorum of Presbytery, the court cannot proceed to any bu- 
siness, except one elder or more be present, and members; then we 
crave light how it can be possible, on that hypothesis, for it to pro- 
ceed fo this business without elders? Iss it that ordination is no bu- 
siness at all? Or is it that the Presbytery can do Presbyterial 
business, without a quorum? 2. If any such meaning, as the words 
imply, is to be attached to such declarations as that ‘ ministers 
are representatives of Christ,” andare to be “ordained by Christ ;” &c. 

then the whole is arrant Popery, and the sacrament of orders follows of 
course. If no such meaning is intended, as we must believe there 
is not, then there isno argument couched in them, for all offices in 
the Christian church are > equally the gift of Christ, and all officers 
equally his representatives in their lot; and the nature of their par- 
ticular functions arises not all from this fact, in one case more 
than in another. 3. There is no sense at all in which it is true that 
elders elect ministers ; as church members, they may vote with other 
church members, if this i is the election meant ; as members of Pres- 
bytery, they may vote on questions of ordination with the ministers, 
it this is the election meant; in either case, the analogy is idle and 
feigned, and has not even a figure much less an argument in it. 

Rev. J. Eagleson, of Washington Presbytery, Pa. argued that the pre- 
sence of elders is not necessary in any church court “(above a session 
we suppose); that the present claims amount to Independency, inas- 
much as if the elders can ordain, of course the people whom they 
represent can also ordain; that the whole tendency of the theory is 
to radicalism, &c. 1. We have before shown that the first argument 
used by Mr. E., even if the facts on which it is based were true, is 
wholly beside the present question ; though it might be good, if true, 
so far as to require those who assert that a Presbytery can’t exist 
without elders, to answer further: in other words, if a Presbytery 
can’t exist without elders, then, of course, it can’t ordain without 
elders ; but even if it can exist without elders, that is far from prov- 
ing that elders, when present, may not unite in ordination; a dis- 
tinction not observed in the conduct of the debate. 2. The ten- 
dency of the argument in favour of the rights of Ruling Elders is so 
far from being towards Independency, that it uproots Independency; for 
we contend that God has appointed a class of officers invested with du- 
ties which the independent asserts are vested in the brotherhood, and 
Mr. E. asserts are vested in the ministers ; from which mere state- 
ment, it is clear that our doctrine is purely Presbyterian, that above 
us (Mr. E.’s) is Prelacy, (for even the highest churchmen admits 
one Bishop to be equal to another), that below us, Independency. 3. 
The supposed tendency to radicalism not being explained, we do not 
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comprehend what is meant. Our doctrine is, that God has set forth 
in his word, a form of church order, which we are bound to follow; 
and that according to this divinely appointed church order, a Pres- 
bytery, composed of Preaching and Ruling Elders, is the proper and 
orderly body to ordain; which doctrine, if it be, or if it tend to, radi- 
calism—then radicalism be it. We surely hope to see it tend to a 
radical amendment of the state and efficiency of the office of Ruling 
Elder amongst us. 

Mr. Smith, (we are not able to say whether Rev. D. P. Smith of 
Londonderry Presbytery, or Rev. A. Smith of Tuscaloosa Presbyte- 
ry, or Mr. J. A. Smith, Ruling Elder, from West Hanover Presby- 
tery,) admitted that a strict construction of the constitution, would 
give the elders the rights contended for, but denied such was the 
intention of the instrument; admitted the facts in regard to the 
changes of phraseology in that instrument, but agreed with the ex- 
planations offered by Dr. Maclean; considered these two facts clear, 
from the uniform conduct of the framers of the constitution; argued 
that ordination confers ministerial power; that imposition of hands is 
the symbol of this transfer of power; and that as it is impossible for 
‘any one who has no authority to perform ministerial acts, to confer 
that authority on others,” elders cannot impose hands in the ordina- 
tion of ministers, &. Here we have another clear, but utterly fal- 
lacious argument, founded on total misconceptions of the whole sub- 
ject. 1. In admitting that the law is really with us, Mr. S. takes upon 
himself.a fearful responsibility in opposing us; and in setting out to 
defeat the plain letter of a law, by arguments drawn from the sup- 
posed spirit of the same law, he sets the very most dangerous prece- 
dent which it is possible to establish in any government of laws. 2. 
We refer to what we have already said in regard to the changes of the 
phraseology of the constitution, Dr. Maclean’s mode of explaining 
their sense—the usage of the men who made them, &c. 3. To 
say that ministerial power is transferred in ordination, that imposition 
of hands is the symbol of this transfer, &c. is to misconceive utter- 
ly, the whole nature of ordination, of the ministerial office, and 
of the sources of church power. Now—e. g.— if Christ has established 
on earth, church courts and church officers, in whom he deposited 
certain powers, which are to be handed down from one set of courts 
and officers to another, by means of ordination with hands im- 
posed by those holding these powers in successive ages; then it is clear 
that we must fully prove this unbroken succession and ordination 
back to the original giver, to wit, the Lord Jesus, or, else, for any 
thing we know or can prove to the contrary, we are mere intruders, 
and have not only no ordination, and no courts or officers, but are 
sinfully meddling with what God has imparted to other persons. But 
we should like to see the proof of this unbroken succession up to 
Christ in the days of his flesh. But again, even if all this were true, 
and were proved—which it neither is nor can be, it would still re- 
main to be proved, that Ruling Elders were always excluded, and 
Ministers, (instead of Diocesan Prelates) always permitted exclu- 
sively to exercise this power; so that it was never vitiated any more 
than broken, and is now come purely and simply to us. Which, 
also, we crave to see proved. For, it is vain to say that the mes- 
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meric current can be started afresh, or purified, after being once bro- 
ken or polluted ; since the very terms of the proposition that excludes 
elders, forbid it; for itis by ordination by ministers, and by means of their 
hands imposed, and in this way only that power is transferred ; so that, 
by the very force of the terms, the stream must come pure and un- 
broken, or they who give to-day, have nothing to bestow ; as in good 
truth, they have not, of the kind supposed. 4. We have been greatly 
amused at the stress which has been laid, by more renowned men, 
than Mr. S. (either or all three of them) perhaps claims to be, upon 
the last argument used by him, to wit, elders cannot ordain, because 
they cannot confer or bestow that which they do not possess, &c. This 
negative proposition must, of course, logically derive its force from some 
previously ascertained affirmative one ; thus, e. g.—a man may trans- 
fer that authority which he does. possess; else how could it ever be 
known that he could not confer what he possessed not? Now no 
mortal that has an intellect,and will allow it to operate, but will 
see that both propositions may be false in innumerable cases; and 
that persons may be invested with ten thousand things, as well as 
rights, purely personal to themselves, and which they cannot trans- 
fer or bestow ; and also, that persons may confer ten thousand rights, 
immunities and powers, which they do not themselves possess. Does 
any one suppose that all the worthies who make Doctors of Divinity and 
Law, up and down the country, periodically, from the end of July to the 
end of September, every year, especially throughout New England 
where the virus rages, are themselves all Doctors of Divinity and 
Law? Suppose the New Brunswick Presbytery were to hold a ses- 
sion in Princeton, and by some chance, only the ministers there com- 
posed it, and four Professors of Theology, four Professors in the col- 
lege, and one Pastor, were to ordain and install aman over a church ; 
what, on the hypothesis, would he be, when they were done with 
him? Would he be a Professor? Eight of the nine ordainers being 
so, and a man conferring what he has—he would be ; except for the 
papal doctrine of intention. A Doctor? Six of the nine being such, 
he might be two-thirds of a Doctor. A Pastor? Surely not—since 
but one is a Pastor, and a man cannot bestow authority which he does 
not possess! Or suppose a minister and elders composing a church 
session attempt to ordain Deacons; here is work for you. Not a man 
amongst them, is or ever was a Deacon; therefore, there is no Dea- 
con virus to impart. But by intention, none of them wish to make 
either a new Pastor or new Elders! So what will be made—who 
can tell? So under the Old Testament dispensation—when God 
told Moses to bring the Levites before the Lord and cause Aaron to 
consecrate them to his service, what did all the children of Isracl 
impart to these Levites, when by the express command of God, they 
laid their hands on them? (Num. viii.) And when the first Dea- 
cons were ordained, if the Apostles laid hands on them, why did 
they not confer that mystic power which the Deacons could after- 
wards confer upon other Deacons, and what is the proof they did not 
do so? Orif the people and not the Apostles, laid hands on them, 
(which it is by no means clear was not the fact; see Acts vi.)—then 
what was imparted, and upon what principle? Or if Apostles and 
people unitedly imposed hands—each imparting what he had, and 
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neither what he had not, as the theory goes—what in reality, did the 
tirst Deacons receive—what do their successors in office receive— 
and upon what principle? 

Rev. W. D. Howard, of the Second Presbytery of Philadelphia, ar- 
gued for the final and immediate settlement of the question; con- 
tended that those who made the constitution, best knew what it 
meant, and their practice was against the claims now set up ; that the 
tendency of these claims was wholly subversive of Presbyterianism, 
and the result would be that every church session would assume the 
right of ordaining, and then elders alone would claim that power ; 
we had seen “a standing Moderator grow into the Pope of Rome,” 
&c. 1. We think the Assembly did the worst thing they could, if 
their design was to settle the question finally ; and so the result will 
show. Unless men are gagged, or given far better reasons than have 
yet appeared, they will hardly be content to rest the subversion of 
important portions of our system on the infallibility of the Assembly 
of 1843. We venture to predict that the vote of the Assembly of 
1853, will not be 138 to 9, that elders are a parenthesis. 2. We have 
sufficiently shown that the makers of the Constitution did make fun- 
damental changes in their practice co-ordinately with the changes in 
the constitution: and that their recorded definitions and acts, and not 
vague surmises as to their practice by hasty partisans, who, it is pain- 
fully evident, never examined the subject, must determine our judg- 
ments. 3. If Mr. H. will carefully study any fair and able work on 
the primitive church, he will see that Parochial Presbyteries were 
the only sort that existed upon earth, from the Council of Nice in 
325, back to almost the days of the Apostles; so that there lay no 
choice for ordination but between Prelacy and Parochial Presbyte- 
ries. Moreover,we should be most obliged to him for some scriptural 
or even rational objection, upon his own hypothesis even, to ordina- 
tion by a church session—supposing that church, by being a colle- 
giate charge, or in any other way had three or four Pastors ; yea, more, 
we would be glad to be informed, supposing elders to be Scriptural 
Bishops, as Dr. Miller asserts—why any three, nay, upon the present 
hypothesis of the Repertory, any one of them, may not ordain? Such 
is the jumble of opinions which sensible men call a system. 4. The 
last argument is very odd; thus—ministers assumed the right to be 
not only exclusive, but standing Moderators—from which small be- 
ginning the Pope came: therefore, let us assert the claim of the mi- 
nisters to exclusive ordination—for why ?—to become Popes again ? 
This is the logical conclusion ; but surely the speaker could not have 
meant this? 

Rev. D. Longmore, of the Presbytery of Newton, N. J. said he had, 
with much labour, reduced the whole argument into a nut shell, and 
the result was, that the etter of the law was for the claim of the elders, 
whilst its whole spirit was against it; whereupon, he moved the pre- 
vious question, which the assembly sustained, and the Overture, No. 
14, from the committee of four doctors, which we have copied on a 
previous page, was adopted by yeas and nays, 138 to9. In regard 
to which, we note that this is the third advocate of the resolution 
adopted by the Assembly, who admitted on the floor of the body, that 
the proceeding was contrary to the letter of our standards. This 
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then, is our case; a case of chartered rights openly violated ; a case 
of clear law flagrantly transgressed ; a case of covenanted obligation 
publicly set aside. It is vain for gentlemen to plead the spirit of laws, 
to justify a palpable and conceded breach of the direct letter of a po- 
sitive, written, precise, constitution. It is a plea upon which it is 
perfectly easy for those who are resolved to do so, to violate every 
law in the universe; and utterly futile under every other state of 
the case. 

We come now to examine the arguments of The Biblical Repertory 
and Princeton Review, which, in its article on the last Assembly, has 
entered pretty largely into this question; as it had before done in a 
previous number, that for April 1843. So far as we have had occa- 
sion to notice the arguments used by the Repertory, in our replies to 
the speeches of members of the Assembly, we shall, in general, ei- 
ther pass them by, or only suggest new considerations, or new as- 
pects of suggestions before made. In the article in the Reper- 
tory for July, the arguments used in the Assembly are, toa consider- 
able degree, preserved ; and in the arguments used in the Assembly, 
there are frequent traces of the article in the Repertory for April. 
Our main design, here as before, is to present and consider the di- 
rect arguments of our opponents ; and in deing this, we are as much 
interested to put their arguments in a clear light, as they who used 
them are ; since, otherwise, our answers would be no answers at all. 

The Biblical Repertory for July 1843. Eleven pages (432—43) 
are devoted to this subject, headed ‘* Ruling Elders ;’”’ of which a con- 
siderable part consists of a recapitulation of facts, an outline of the 
speech of Wm. L. Breckinridge, and a summary of the opposing argu- 
ments in the Assembly, with which the ideas of the editors of the work 
are apparently blended. The whole is given in a very diluted form ; 
but as far we can determine, the first position is: That although the 
constitution declares that the Presbytery consists of ministers and 
elders, and that ordination is the work of the Presbytery; yet it does 
not follow, that elders can take part in that work; since the idea in- 
tended by the book clearly is, that a Presbytery is a body of ministers 
regularly convened, of which body, elders are delegated, but not con- 
stituent members, and have only the power of deliberating and voting 3 
from whence it is inferred that Presbytery often means only the bo 
of ministers ; and the word ‘‘ members” only the ministers. To whic 
we reply, that we have already shown clearly, that the argament, if 
true, proves nothing, as to what elders may do when they chance to 
be present; unless it were first proved that when present, they are 
not members; which never can be proved, since that they are mem- 
bers, when members, is self-evident. We add, that as for any dis- 
tinction tn power, arising from the fact that some members are dele- 
gated, and others constituent members; there is no such distinction 
made in the constitution—nor in the Bible—nor is there any such in 
the nature of the case, or in reason, as we have before shown ; how 
long, or by what tenure, power is held, having no possible relation to 
the nature of the power held; and it would not be a whit more ab- 
surd to say, a judge has no judicial power because he was elected by 
‘ the people or the legislatere, than to say a Presbyter has no power to 

ordain, because he is delegated by a church session. Again, there is 
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not the most remote hint in the constitution, or the Bible, that elders 
are delegated only to deliberate and vote—while ministers, being con- 
stituent members, have other, farther, and exclusive powers; and 
if there were proof to the contrary, it would amount to nothing 
unless it were clearly shown, that that further power was the very one 
in contest. But, ‘‘in every Presbytery, Synod, and General As- 
sembly of the Presbyterian church, at least as many Ruling as 
Teaching Elders are entitled to a place,” and “in these several Judi- 
catories the Ruling Elder has an equal vote, and the same powers in 
every respect, with the Pastors.” (Dr. Miller on Ruling Elders, p. 
203.) Again, we insist that it is a dangerous, revolutionary, and in- 
competent procedure, to defeat the fundamental and most formal de- 
finitions of a constitution, by verbal quibbles ; and that seeing a Pres- 
bytery is, in totidem verbis, defined to consist of ministers and elders, 
itis not capable of proof, that a Presbytery does not consist of minis- 
ters and elders ; much less that this instrument so defining, does not 
bind itself to that sense ; and, least of all, that a monstrous proposition 
against the very letter of the instrument can be established, by putting 
other parts of it to the torture. 

The next argument, reiterates that used and afterwards written out 
by Dr. Maclean; which having sufficiently considered, we pass, sim- 
ply adding, that we consider the statement of historical facts by the 
Repertory, inaccurate, and the inference from them illogical, even if 
they were stated with precision. We make the same remarks, as to 
the next following argument and statements (top p. 439) in regard to 
the manner in which the standards have been heretofore understood. 

It is nextalledged, that the work of ministerial ordination is incon- 
sistent with the nature of the office of Ruling Elder, and, therefore, 
the word Presbytery must be so taken as to mean not Ministers and 
Elders, but Ministers only: the major proposition proved, as to our 
standards, by the words put into the mouths of the members when 
they say “take part in this ministry with us’”—* the word ministry 
means ministry of the gospel, and in our standards it means nothing 
else.” Further proved against the competency of elders toordain, that 
none can ordain to any office which they do not themselves hold: and 
this is declared to be the sense “of all churches except the Brown- 
ists.” We reply, 1. That as to the nature of the office of Ru- 
ling Elder, under our system, and the distribution of church powers, 
legislative, executive and judicial—stated by Chancellor Johns and 
endorsed by the Repertory, we have said before what we deem 
needful at present to expose this extraordinary and unscriptural 
theory. Or if more need be added, we crave to know what officer 
can ordain, if a Scriptural Bishop cannot; and Dr. Miller asserts 
that Ruling Elders are in Scripture, called Bishops. And seeing, 
moreover, that Ruling Elders are, on all hands, allowed judical pow- 
ers, how can the exclusion of elders from the ordination of ministers, 
for want of competent authority be defended, by such as hold that or- 
dination is the exercise of a judicial function ? as, for example, Hall, 

in his Gospel Church, quoted and commended as “a thorough-going 
advocate for Presbyterian order,” by Dr. Miller in his Essay on Rul- 
ing Elders, (Ch. xiii. p. 291.) Moreover, if the facts were, as stated 
in the Repertory, the inference is against reason; for since the con- 
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stitution defines that a Presbytery shall consist of ministers and elders, 
that is conclusive as to the composition of the Presbytery; and if it 
can be proved from other parts, that the constitution believes elders 
to be incompetent to ordain, then the result is, not to turn elders out 
of Presbytery, in order that the ministers left may ordain, but to 
leave the Presbytery alone, and find some other ordaining power; 
e. g. the next minister you meet, according to the new theory of the 
Repertory. For by finding a new ordaining power, you only violate 
one definition, to wit, that which declares that Presbytery must or- 
dain ; but by turning out the elders, and then making the ministers 
left ordain as a Presbytery, you violate three definitions, to wit, that 
Presbytery is composed of ministers and e/ders, that thus composed 
it shall ordain, and that unless thus composed it is not regularly a 
Presbytery. 2. As to the proof afforded by the words “ take part of 
this ministry”’—and the assertion that the word ministry “in our 
standards means nothing else’’ but ministers of the gospel; we deny 
totally that the sense of the words can be such in the place re- 
ferred to, (Form of Gov. Ch. XV, Sec. 14,) as toexclude elders; be- 
cause ‘ all the members of Presbytery” are commanded to use them, 
or words, to the same purpose ; and Ruling Elders are by express law 
and words, members ; so that it is incompetent to attempt to force 
such a sense, and throw them out in this manner. And again, we 
deny that this is the exclusive sense of the word ministry, even if 
that and no other word is obliged to be used ; and for proof, refer to 
Ch. XXV. Sec. 3. Con. Faith, as compared with Ch. III. Sec. 2, 
Form of Government; in the former it is asserted that unto the 
‘visible church, Christ hath given the ministry, oracles, and ordi- 
nances of God,” &c., and in the latter, that the “‘ ordinary and per- 
petual officers in the church, are Pastors, Ruling Elders and Deacons.” 
And to this agree our best and most Iearned writers on church order ; 
Dr. Miller, in his Essay on Ruling Elders, (Ch. IX. p. 197,) says, 
Ruling Elders are not to be considered ‘‘ as a mere ecclesiastical con- 
venience,”—‘‘ but as bearing an office of divine appointment—as 
the ministers of God for good to his church,” &c. And to this also 
agree the Scriptures; for the whole of the officers of the church, or- 
dinary end extraordinary, are expressly declared to be a part of the 
ascension gifts of Christ—and all are given “ for the work of the mi- 
nistry.” (See Eph. iv. 12, 13, and 1 Cor. xiii. 27—9.) So that ac- 
cording to our best writers, our constitution and our Bible, Elders are 
the ministers of God, are a part of the divinely appointed ministry; 
and the contrary assertion of the Repertory is as unfounded, as the 
argument it sustains is incompetent.—The assertion that elders can- 
not unite in ordaining ministers because none can assist in “an in- 
duction into a particular office,” ‘‘ who do not hold that office,’’ has 
been, perhaps, sufficiently noticed; or if more need be said, then 
we desire to know how, on that supposition, ministers, sine titulo, or 
doctors, can assist in ordaining pastors, which they are not and never 
were? If it be replied, because they are Presbyters ; we answer, so 
are Elders. If it be replied, they are Preaching Presbyters, and have, 
in all respects, the same powers as to the word and sacraments as pas- 
tors; then we reply, first, this is by no means clear, and the church 
of Scotland held the exact contrary from her first reformation till the 
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Westminster Assembly, and refused, by explicit reservation, to sub- 
scribe to the doctrine of that Assembly on this point, (see Act of 
Assembly of Feb’y 10, 1645,) and, secondly, that Ruling Presbyters 
differ not so much from Preaching Presbyters, touching the word and 
sacraments, as Pastors do from Doctors, touching all that relates to 
the cure of souls, which is the grand work of the ministry, and in 


which the Pastor and Elder agree; wherefore, there is more reason 


to exclude the Doctor than the Elder. Moreover, this whole ground 
of exclusion, goes on the supposition that there is an essential dif- 
ference as to order between some Presbyters, to wit, Elders, and 
other Presbyters, to wit, Ministers—which, if it were true, is utterly 
subversive of Presbyterianism ; for if a Presbyter is in ordine equal 
to a Bishop, then the whole argument we now oppose is confuted ; 
but if a Presbyter is not only a ordine below a Bishop, but below 
other Presbyters, so that he cannot ordain from defect of power in 
ordine, how perfectly absurd is it to argue for parity of Presbyters 
with each other, much less of Presbyters and Biskops? Every Pre- 
latist holds that every Bishop is equal to every other Bishop, and 
every Presbyter toevery other Presbyter, but that no Presbyter is equal 
to any Bishop; and this we call imparity—Prelacy: but the Reper- 
tory holds that some Presbyters, to wit, Elders, are not equal to other 
Presbyters, to wit, Ministers; that some Presbyters, to wit, Elders, are 
not equal to any Bishop, to wit, any Minister; and that one kind of Bish- 
op, to wit, Elder, is not equal to another kind, to wit, Minister; and yet 
this three-fold zmparity, is standard Presbyterianism—of which parity, 
that is parity of all Bishops and Presbyters, to and with each other, 
and also amongst themselves—is a fundamental doctrine! Oh! 
Hedge! Oh! Whately! Oh! Aristotle! 4. But “all churches, 
except the Brownists,” think so. The day will come when learned 
men will wonder how they ever allowed themselves to say such 
things. We have already referred to the Second Book of Discipline 
of the Scottish Church; and to the Confessio Helvetica Posterior, 
which was subscribed by most of the Reformed Churches ; and to the 
Confessio Belgica. \n.Art. XX XI, De Vocatione Ministrorum Eccle- 
sie of the last named Confession, it is explicitly declared that the 
work of holy ordination, as to manner and form, is prescribed in 
God’s Word, and appertains “‘ verbi ministris ef senioribus Ecclesia;” 
and that by it Ministers, Elders and Deacons, ought to be “ confir- 
mari in muneribus suis per impositionem manuum.” And the noble 
Hevetic Confession, above named, is, perhaps, still more express: 
Ch. XVIII. De Ministris Ecclesia ipsorumque institutione et officiis, 
in the sixth section, ‘‘ Et qui (ministri, silicet) electi sunt, ordinentur 
a senioribus, cum orationibus publicis, et impositione manuum ;’’ 
Those who have beenelected ministers, are to be ordained by the Elders, 
with public prayers, and imposition of hands: and to put the matter 
past all doubt, a previous section, distinguishes ‘‘ Presbyteri, Pastores 
atque Doctores’’ carefully from each other, and declares of the first 
named, ‘‘Presbyteri sunt seniores, et quasi senatores, patresque 
ecclesiz, gubernantes ipsam consilio salubni.”” “ Brownists’’—quotha? 
If there is one Confession that can be called the Confession of the 
Reformation this is it; and this is its doctrine, hooted—denied—de- 
graded—ridiculed—spurned—by the seminaries, the church courts, 
the religious press—and kicked out of the Assembly, 138 to 9! 
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The argument which follows next, (p. 441, 2.) is new and tho- 
rough. It had been argued, as it was long ago in the Westminster 
Assembly, and voted too, that ordination belongs to the Presbytery as 
a court, and not as so many individuals, and, therefore, the right of 
the body establishes the right of those who compose it. To this the 
Repertory replies by a full statement and argument, the design of 
which is to show that ‘‘ any two or three ministers,” indeed ‘ any one 
minister” may ordain; in the course of which it is asserted to be 
evidently ‘the doctrine of the Scripture,” that ‘ Presbyterial ordi- 
nation is ordination by a single Presbyter or Presbyters, and not bya 
Presbytery, in our technical sense of the term.” To this are attached 
several subordinate but dependent considerations; one is, that on no 
other ground can we “hold up our heads in the presence of Prelacy;” 
a second is, that on no other, can we admit the validity of any ordi- 
nation but our own; and a third is, that the non-conformity of our 
constitution with this scriptural doctrine, is the result of ‘a contract,” 
into which “all the ministers of the Presbyterian church have en- 
tered’’—“ with each other,” &c. To this we reply: 1. That there 
is a want of clearness in the whole statement, resulting from con- 
founding two things which are wholly and radically different; i. e. 
it may be true that a plurality of Presbyters casually met, may be 
authorized to ordain others; and yet be far from the truth, that one 
Presbyter can, under any circumstances, ordain another. Let us 
help out the argument by establishing the distinction. 2. We see no 
objection, rational or scriptural, to admitting that any three or more 
Presbyters met together, may ordain other Presbyters; nor do we 
perceive any objections to admitting that this may be done by Bish- 
ops or Presbyters, of either sort; nor do we suppose the ordination 
is null, even if any tolerable number of private members of ‘the 
royal priesthood” should, under extraordinary circumstances, find it 
indispensable ; but it is manifest that in none of these cases, could 
the Presbyter or Bishop, upon this kind of ordination, claim the 
rights and immunities of any particular church or society, as a minis- 
ter or officer thereof, without some further proceedings; as e. g. sup- 
posing Titus thus ordained, he is truly a Bishop—but not one of the 
Bishops of the church at Antioch; and upon this general ground, 
the way is clear to admit the validity of ordinations which do not make 
men Presbyterians, nay, even of those which we may not consider 
regular. 3. We believe it will be hard to find any respectable Pres- 
byterian authority to bear out the Repertory in the other proposition, to 
wit, that one minister may scripturally ordain another; and beyond 
question, the notion is utterly and out and out anti-presbyterial, if not 
anti-protestant. -‘‘ There is not a solitary instance to be found in all 
the New Testament, of an ordination being performed by a single in- 
dividual, whether an ordinary, or extraordinary minister.” (Dr. Mil- 
ler’s Tract on Presbyterianism, Ch. II.) The Jews, from whose 
Synagogue model that of the Christian church was taken, taught that 
less than three persons could not ordain ; the Council of Nice declared 
ordinations not canonical, if less than three Bishops performed them ; 
and so the early church in general held ; (see the /renicum, p. 309, 10, 
edition 1842.) And such is the doctrine of the creeds at, and since 
the Reformation, and of the whole Presbyterian world from that glo- 
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rious era, till last July, as far as we have nen able to discover. Our 
own system is explicit on the subject. (See Ch. X. Form of Gov.) 
3. That under these circumstances, such a figment should be called, 
by eminence, Presbyterian doctrine—be pronounced “surely the 
doctrine of the Scriptures’—be declared “the only doctrine on 
which we can hold up our heads in the presence of Prelacy,” is ab- 
solutely pitiable. 4. So far are we from believing, as the Repertory 
seems to suppose all must believe, who reject its exposition in the 
premises, ‘ that the right to ordain” arises “‘ from any provision of 
our constitution ;” we “confidently assert, that any such contract as 
that which it supposes all Presbyterian ministers “have entered into 
with each other, not to exercise a clear and inherent right vested by 
God himself in their office, except under limitations materially dis- 
tinct from those which God has affixed to its exercise—is null, and 
impious. We repeat it; if God has said the right to ordain is inhe- 
rent in the ministerial office, and every minister is invested with com- 
plete and entire power to ordain, exclusive of the presence and aid 
of others, under his proper and responsible discretion; then for any 
minister, much less for all ministers, thus believing, to bind them- 
selves not to ordain except when two or three are present and aiding, 
and not even then, except when they are duly organized into a court 
of a particular form ; this is making a religion for God—not executing 
God’s religion—and i is wholly against law, reason, and conscience. 
What the Repertory next proceeds to, is the light supposed to be 
afforded as to the meaning of the framers of our constitution by their 
practice; and the influence their conduct should have on us, in de- 
termining the sense of the written instruments which they adopted ; 
and, by consequence, the sense of God’s Word, as the force and ef- 
ficacy of those standards depend on their conformity with it. Is 
there any method by which it would be possible to satisfy the gentle- 
men who conduct this periodical at Princeton, that the writers of the 
Bible did not intend to teach the resurrection of the body? If not, 
it is obvious, that all proof extraneous to a written instrument, by 
which its sense is sought to be established, must confine itselfto such 
parts thereof as are not of themselves already clear and formally set 
out. But to attempt to defeat and set aside the formal and detailed 
expositions of a written document by proof a/iunde, is utterly inad- 
missible. Nor will it do to say, the parts now in dispute are not 
plain; for in the first place, the Repertory itself says they are, and 
thereby excludes this kind of proof; and in the second, on our side, 
we can no more be affected by mere allegations that men who say 
two and two are four, in fact mean that they are twenty, and that we 
must, therefore, take the fact as settled that two and two are twenty; 
than the writers for the Repertory would be by the boldest declara- 
tions of some Sadducee, for example, that when the Bible speaks of 
the resurrection of the body, its writers really mean that man has no 
soul. Now we are not without most instructive examples, that the 
persons who formally adopted our present standards in 1788, are very 
far from being practical models, by whose conduct we can safely de- 
termine either what those standards do mean, or ought to mean: e. g. 
their unconstitutional and most injurious conduct in regard to the 
“* plan of union,” in relation to which the same sort of arguments 
were used by the New School party, as are now relied on to “degrade 
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the office of Ruling Elder. Nor are we without abundant evidence 
on every hand, that no practice can be a safe proof of the sense of the 
rule by which the practice ought to be regulated ; e. g. it was never 
doubted, in Scotland, Ireland, or America, that the office of Deacon 
is a permanent, scriptural office ; and yet, when we entered on our 
ministry, we took the trouble to examine into this matter, and ascer- 
tained that this office had sunk in complete and general disuse 
amongst most Presbyterians in all those countries ; and when, eleven 
years ago, we caused a Board of Deacons to be elected and ordained 
in the church we serve—we could not learn, upon strict inquiry, that 
there had ever been one single Deacon attached to any church with- 
in the bounds of our Presbytery until that time, although some of 
those churches are nearly a century and a half old; and to this hour, 
we much doubt if one half of the churches in our connexion have 
Deacons, notwithstanding the great eflorts which have been made for 
years past, in and out of the church courts, to cause the general res- 
toration of this important officer. We simply mean to point out the 
utter futility of this sort of proof, in a case like this, where it is at- 
tempted to control precise and express teachings, by showing that the 
conduct of the people who used the language, proves that they meant 
the opposite of what they say ; and to show this by vague and idle criti- 
cisms, and unguarded assertions touching matters that are uncertain or 
indifferent. ‘ To be told that the Confession has been long establish- 
ed; that while all the” Presbyterian ‘churches in the world, receive 
this class of officers, in one form or other, they are no where”’ allowed 
to impose hands in ordaining ministers ;—*“ that this is the custom of 
the church ; that to depart from it would be to innovate and give of- 
fence, &c.; that this rite may be omitted without injury, not being 
an essential part of ordination, &c.—is surely lillle adapted to satisfy 
an inguiring mind, desirous of receiving, as well as of being able lo 
give a reason for every practice.” (Dr. Miller on Ruling Elders, 
Ch. XIII. p. 287.) Nor would the matter be mended, considering 
the peculiar notions and reasonings, as well as the strange assertions 
to which our attention has been directed, if some one should assume 
a tone of lofty derision and superiority, and tell us, “it is rather late 
in the day to begin to teach the whole Presbyterian world what are 
the first principles of their own system.” (Repertory, p. 443.) In- 
deed it rather seems to us, that it is high time that task were well 
set about, as it regards a very considerable portion of that ‘« Presby- 
terian world ;” for many, who for the time, certainly ought to be teach- 
ers, do indeed appear to have made sad mistakes in regard to some 
of “ the first principles of theirown system.” Some of us, assuredly, 
are much in the dark. 

We are not surprised to see the Repertory devote a paragraph to 
the purpose of justifying its use of the phrase “ /ay ordination,” as 
applied to ordination in which elders participate, and the further one 
of insinuating the propriety of calling elders ‘“ /aymen.’’ Certainly 
it is but natural. After a man is stripped, he may be safely and pro- 
perly said to be naked ; and it would evidently be a stretch of civility 
beyond what sound principles warrant, if, indeed, it were not open 
mockery, to distinguish a man by names drawn from his apparel or 
implements of office, when they have been wholly removed as not 
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rightly appertaining to him. So, if indeed the Presbytery is fully and 
regularly organised without this particular class of officers; if, also, 
even when they are present, they cannot be allowed to unite in cer- 
tain important business on account of their inherent, official incom- 
petency ; then it does really seem as if we had better cease to give 
them any appellation by which the opposite state of case is ex- 
pressed. Moreover, there is no better way to get a dog hung, than 
to give him a bad name. We beg, however, very respectfully, to 
call the attention of the editors of the Repertory, to an argument, 
covering seven or eight pages, intended to prove that the term « lay- 
elders,” much less “<Tay-men,” ought not to be applied to Ruling 
Elders, which will be found in Ch. ‘TIX. pp- 205—12, of Dr. Miller’s 
Essay on Ruling Elders; and is, we think, conclusive. 

The last suggestion, is the repetition of the allegation that the “ new 
doctrine,’ as the Repertory insists on calling it, is ‘‘destructive of the 
office of Ruling Elder, by merging it into the ministry,”—which is 
briefly urged. Here, it will be observed, are two propositions jum- 
bled into one conclusion ; to destroy the office of elder is one thing; 
to destroy it by merging it into the ministry is another. As to the 
first proposition, we observe, that since the constitution expressly de- 
fines that it belongs to the Presbyter y “to ordain, install, remove and 
judge ministers,” “and that a Presbytery consists of ministers and 
elders, (Ch. X. Sec. 8, and 2 Form of Gov’t,) it is conceded on all 
hands, and was never questioned, we suppose, that elders may aid in 
judging, removing, and installing ministers, and may also aid in 
taking candidates for the ministry on trial, directing their studies, vote 
on all questions touching their progress to ordination, vote on that or- 
dination, fast as preparatory to it, and unite in prayer at it; all by 
reason of that clause of the constitution and the scripture which it 
rests upon: all this is conceded, and every where practiced. But by 
virtue of the same clause, every part of ordination appertains to the 
same » Presbytery ; and “the laying on of the hands of the Presby- 
tery, ’ being a part of ordination, (Ch. XV. Sec. 14,) of course, and 
upon the clearest principles of human reason, it follows, that this 
ceremony cannot be partaken of by certain members of the Presbytery— 
without destroying the very office by virtue of which they have done and 
continue to do, every other thing pertaining to the judging, receiving, 
installing or ordaining ministers! Now admitting it to be absolutely 
certain, that if under these circumstances, an elder should venture to 
lay on hands, his office is destroyed; we confess ourself in the dark 
as to the peculiar, mystic and fatal cause of this sudden and singular 
destruction. As to the second point, that this destruction is effected 
by the merging of the office of elder into the office of. minister—we 
are still more perplexed; and cannot conceive, either the cause, the 
manner, or the instrument of so remarkable a result, to wit, that a 
Ruling Elder, by laying his hands on the head of a man about to be 
made a minister, becomes, ipso facto, aminister himself! It is by no 
means proper, however, for us to reject all we cannot at once compre- 
hend; and supposing there may be some reality in this novel and re- 
markable theory, it occurs to us that a very large number of our 
elders may already have been thus merged into preachers , for some 
of them have actually imposed hands in the critical circumstances 
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indicated, without being at all aware of their danger; and very many 
more have been present, and members of presbytery when the Pres- 
bytery imposed hands—which, they being members, was, in law and 
in fact their act, as really as the act of the members who imposed 
their hands—the heads of very few men being large enough (except 
in their own imaginations) to admit of the actual and physica! impo- 
sition of the hands of all the members of a Presbytery; and thus, 
perhaps, the larger part of our elders, are merged ministers, if not ca- 
nonical ones. in which case, we submit, there is little danger, either 
to themselves or the preachers, to be apprehended from their taking 
further part in ordinations, and, therefore, the less reason for turning 
them out of doors, physically or morally, when they occur. 

We have now gone over, with as much brevity as was consistent with 
a clear presentation of the case in its various aspects, all that was said 
in the last Assembly, and printed since, of any consequence, so far 
as we have seen, in support of a proposition which, as we firmly be- 
lieve is, in itself absurd, in its effects likely to be deeply hurtful, 
and in its foundation utterly unscriptural. It was our purpose some 
time ago, to notice pretty fully, a previous article in the Repertory 
for last April; but before we had opportunity to do so, a new aspect 
has been given to the whole case, which seems to render unneces- 
sary a task which would, on many accounts, have been painful to us. 

In the present article we have not had it in view to prove any 
thing directly ; but only to show how the arguments on the other 
side which seem to have force may be answered ; how the state- 
ments which appear to be important may be set aside; how things 
which look plausible are unsound ; and, in general, to point out how 
utterly remote the cause of the 9 against the 138—is from being 
overpowered by any thing but the nakedest brutum fulmen. In the 
proper place, and at the proper time, as already intimated, we shall, 
if God permit, set about the direct maintenance of a cause, which 
is very dear to our heart, and which seems to be much endangered. 

One great good, we think, cannot fail to result from the discussion 
of all the subjects to which we have directed the attention of our 
readers, in this article. The church will be obliged to look with a 
careful eye at the great and distinguishing features of her polity; and 
will thereby, it is to be hoped, understand it better, both in its prin- 
ciples and its action, and appreciate more truly its beauty, its force, 
its glorious efficiency and its divine obligation. That such an exam- 
ination is much needed, is made painfully evident by the discordant 
theories, the ill-considered principles, the extraordinary statements, 
the contradictory opinions, and the superficial reasonings, which 
have so abounded for years past in relation to almost every distinctive 
feature and principle, not only of ourown, but of all church government. 
For our part, we believe that God may have a true church where there 
is no church order at all; and that churches may be true churches, 
and yet not be constituted perfectly after the scriptural model, just 
as we believe they may be so, and not perfectly teach or even hold 
the whole doctrine of Christ; and we cannot see how an opposite 
opinion can be maintained for one moment. Yet still we firmly hold 
that God has revealed in his Holy Word, a form of Church Govern- 
ment, and that it is our business to observe it—our loss and our sin if 
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we depart from it. And we are deeply and painfully convinced that 
upon this whole subject the visible church in general, is far removed 
from a punctual and exact conformity with the divine oracles; and 
that our own branch of it, is by no means free from the sin and folly 
of being wise above what is written, and the shame of professing 
that the truth of God is her rule, while in many things she walks in 
the light of her own eyes. Holding these opinions, our plain duty 
seems to be to preserve with sedulous care the best relations with all 
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- the true followers of Christ, and at the same time to contend ear- 


nestly, but yet with candour, for the scriptural order of God’s house. 
If we can do no more, we will at least endeavour that the records of 
the church, and the current history of its proceedings shall leave no 
man room to say in future times, as many are saying now, and con- 
tenting themseives with the miserable pretext—that the great princi- 
ples for which we contend—when they shall be hereafter, and under 
better auspices, dug out of the rubbish of this perverse generation— 
were before not heard of inthe church of God. In this attempt, we 
thank God, we have reason to rely on the countenance of men in 
every part of the church, whose lives are the best answer to the 
clamour with which those who now occupy the principal posts of 
influence in our denomination, are striving to bear down our princi- 
ples; and whose learning and abilities will render another sort of 
writing and talking, from any that has yet appeared, necessary, be- 
fore the ministry of our church can be permitted to subvert some of 
the most essential safe-guards of its rights and liberties, and establish 
securely though at a distance, the foundations of Prelacy. 


[For the Spirit of the xix. Century.] 
LIFE OF ALEXANDER HENDERSON. 
PART it. 
From the Swearing of the Covenant, 1638, to the Pacification at Ber- 
wick, 1639. 

The number of the petitioners against the innovations increased so rapidly, that 
in a short time the body of the nation was embarked in the cause, and they found 
it necessary to divide themselves into four companies, consisting of the noblemen, 
the gentlemen of the shires, the burgesses, and the ministers, and to commit the 
prosecatiou of their petitions to a certain uumber of deputies, or commissioners, 
appointed by each of these; which was done with the approbation of the Privy 
Council. After having been amused for some time with promises, their meetings 
were suddenly prohibited by a proclamation from his majesty—under pain of re- 
bellion. Alarmed by this procedure, and convinced that they could not confide 
in the court, they saw the necessity of adopting some other method for strength- 
ening their union. ‘They recollected, that formerly, in a time of great dan- 
ger, the nation of Scotland had entered into a solemn covenant, by which 
they bound themselves to continue in the true Protestant religion, and to de- 
fend and support one another in that cause against their common enemies. ‘The 
several Tables being assembled, the noblemen having called Messrs. Henderson 
and Dickson to their assistance, agreed to renew their covenant, and approved of 
a draught for this purpose. This being sent to the other ‘Tables, was unani- 
mously adopted. It was substantially the same with the National Covenant, 
which had been sworn by all ranks, and ratified hy every authority in the king- 
dom during the preceding reign, but was adapted to the corruptions which had 
been introduced since that period, and to the circumstances in which the Cove- 
nanters were placed, in which respect it differed from what was called the King’s 
Covenant, afterwards enjoined. On the Ist of March, 1638, the Covenant was 

















sands, consisting of the nobility, gentry, burgesses, ministers of the gospel, and 
commons, assembled from all parts of Scotland, and copies of it being circulated 
thronghout the kingdom, it was every where sworn and subscribed with the 
greatest alacrity. ‘This memorable deed, of which it would be improper to for- 
get the authors, was prepared by Alexander Henderson, the leader of the clergy, 
and Archibald Johnston, afterwards of Warriston, an advocate, in whom the sup- 
pliants chiefly confided, and revised by Balmerino, Loudon and Rothes. 

About this time the city of Edinburgh fixed their eyes upon Mr. Henderson for 
one of their ministers. Among other articles of information sent up to the Scottish 
bishops then at London, by their friends in Scotland, was the following: ‘ That 
the Council of Edinburgh have made choice of Mr Alexander Ilenderson to be 
helper to Mr. Andrew Ramsay, and intend to admit him without advice or con- 
sent of the bishops.’’ It is probable that his own aversion to be translated 
which he afterwards discovered to be very strong, and the desire of the petitioners 
not to throw any unnecessary obstacle in the way of the settlement, were the 
causes which hindered the motion from being carried into effect at this time. 

In the month of July, Mr. Henderson, together with Mr. Dickson, was sent by 
the Tables to the North, to persuade the inhabitants to take the Covenant, par- 
ticularly those of Aberdeen, who by the influence of their doctors of divinity 
and the Marquis of Huntley had hitherto declined to join with their brethren in 
other parts of the nation. Upon their arrival at Aberdeen, the doctors presented 
to them fourteen captious demands respecting the Covenant, which they had 
drawn ap with much eare and art. Different papers passed between the doctors 
and the deputed ministers on this subject, which were published ‘Those of the 
latter were written by Mr. Henderson. ‘The deputies being otherwise engaged, 
and seeing no prospect of removing the prejudices of men who had adopted prin- 
eiples which led them to comply with whatever the court should enjoin, desisted 
froin the controversy, and left it to be carried on by individuals through the press. 
Being refused access to the pulpits of Aberdeen, they preached to great crowds of 
people in the open air. Many were disposed to mock, but the only outrage which 
took place—wuas committed by a student, named Logie, a profligate youth, who 
threw stones at the commissioners while Mr. Henderson was preaching; and who, 
shortly after, was found guilty of the murder of a boy, and executed. 

The next public appearance which Mr. Henderson was called to make, 
was in the celebrated Assembly which met at Glasgow. ‘lhe petitioners 
continuing firm and united, the court found it necessary to grant their demands, 
by calling a General Assembly and Parliament, to consider the grievances 
of which the nation complained. ‘The first thing which engaged the attention of 
the Assembly, which sat down on the 2!st of November i638, was the choice of 
a Moderator. Considering the critical state of affairs, the period which had 
elapsed since a General Assembly had been held in Scotland, the important dis- 
Cussions expected, and the multitude assembled to witness them, the filling of this 
Station in a proper manner was of great consequence. It required a person of au- 
thority, resolution, and prudence—one who could act in a difficult situation in which 
he had not formerly been placed. Mr. Henderson had given evidence of his possess- 
ing these qualifications in a high degree, and he was unanimously called to the chair. 

‘Throughout the whole of that Assembly he justified the good opinion which his 
brethren entertained of him. His prudence and ability was put to the test on two 
occasions—the dissolution of the Assembly by the royal commissioner, and the ex- 
communication of the bishops. Of his conduct it is proper to give some account, 

Although the King had called the Assembly, it was not his design to allow them fairly 
to proceed to the discussion of ecclesiastical business, and to examine and rectify abusess, 
but only to cause to be registered such concessions flowing from his own will and autho- 
rity. as he found it wecessary in present circumstances to grant. ‘The Marquis of Ha- 
milton. his Commissioner, had instructions not to coasent formally to any part of their 
procedure, and, at a proper time to oppose a nullity to the whole’ On the other hand, 
the members considered themselves as a free Assembly, and were resolved to elaim and 
exercise that liberty and power which they possessed, agreeably to Presbyterian prinel- 
ples, and the laws of the land, ratifying the Presbyterian government, and the ireedom. of 
iis judicatories. ‘The declinature of the bishops having been read. at the repeated re- 
quest of the commissioner, the Assembly were proceeding in course to vote themselves 
competent judges of the libels raised against them. Upon this the Commissioner inter- 
posed, and declared that if they proceeded to this, he could continue with them uo longer, 
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and delivered his majesty’s concessions to be read and registered. Aflter the clerk had 
read them, the Moderator addressed his grace in a grave aud well digested speech. He 
returned thanks, m the name of the Assembly, fer his majesty’s goodness in calling the 
Assembly, and the willinguess to remove the grievances complained of, which he had 
q testified in the paper now read. He condescended upon the power which the Reformed 
Churches allowed to magistrates respecting ecclesiastical affairs, and declared that the 
Assembly were heartily disposed to give unto their king and his commissioner, all that 
honour and obedience which was consistent with the duty they owed the King of kings. 
“Sir,” answered the commissioner, ‘‘ you have spoken as becometh a good Christian and 

a dutiful subject, and 1 am hopeful that you will conduct yourself with that deference 
4 you owe to your royal sovereign, all of whose commands will, (I trust) be found agree- 
able to the commandments of God.” ‘The Moderator replied, that being indicted by his 
Majesty, and constituted according to the acts and practice of former times, they looked 
upon themselves as a free Assembly and he trusted that all things would be conducted 
agreeably to the laws of God and reason, and boped that their king, being such a lover of 
righteousness, would, upon a proper representation, agree with them. Having said this, 
he asked the members again, if he should put the question as to the competency of the 
Assembly to judge the bishops? The Commissioner urged that the question should be 
deferred. “Nay, with your Grace’s permission. that cannot be,” said the Moderator; 
“for it is fit to be only after the declinature hath been under consideration,” The Com- 
missioner repeated, that in this case it behooved him to withdraw. “I wish the con- 
trary, from the bottom.of my heart,” replied Mr. Henderson, * and that your Grace 
would continue to favour us with your presence, without obstructing the work and fiee- 
dom of the Assembly.’ Afier having in vain insisted on the Moderator to conclude with 
prayer, the commissioner did, in his Majesty’s name, dissolve the Assembly, discharging 
them, under the Inghest pains, from continuing to sit longer. 

Upon the commussioner’s leaving the house, the Moderator delivered an animating ad- 
dress to the Assembly. He reminded them of the Divine countenance which had hitherto 
been shown to them in the midst of their greatest difficulties. ‘hey had done all that was 
in their power to obtain the countenance of human authority, and now, when deprived of 
it, they ought not to be discouraged in maintaining the rights which they had received 
from Christ, as a court constituted in his name. ‘“ We perceive,” said he, ** his Grace, 
my Lord Commissioner, to be zealous of his royal master’s commands ; have we not as 
4 good reason to be zealous towards our Lord, and to maintain the liberties and privileges 
F of his kmgdom ?” Immediately after this, upon the Moderator’s putting the question, the 
members did, first by uplifted hands, and then by a formal vote, declare their resolution 
to remain together until they finished the weighty business which urgently demanded their 
consideration. 

At the opeuing of the next session, Mr. Henderson again addressed the Assembly, and 
put them in mind of the propriety of their paying particular attention, in the circumstances 
in Which they were now placed, to gravity, quietness and order: not, he said, that he as- 
sum’d any thing to himself, but he was bold to direct them in that—wherein he knew he 
had the consent of their own minds. It is but justice to add, that this advice was punctu- 
: ally complied with throughout the whole of that long Assembly. ‘The Assembly having 
finished the processes of the bishops, agreed, at the close of their nineteenth session. that 
the sentences passed agaiust them, should be publicly pronounced next day by the Mode- 
rator, after a sermon to be preached by him, suitable to the solemn occasion. It was in 
vain that he pleaded his fatigue. the multiplicity of affairs by which his attention was dis- 
tracted, and the shortness of the advertisement, with a view to preparation. No excuse 
was admitted. 

4 Accordingly. at the time appointed, he preached, before a very large auditory, from 
Psalm ex. 1, ** The Lord said unto my lord, sit thou at my right hand, uotil I make thine 
enemies thy footstool.” After narrating the steps which the Assembly had takeu, aud 
; causing an abstract of the evidence against the bishops, to be read for the satisfaction of 
the people, he, “in a very dicadful and grave manner,” (says one who was present), 
pronounced the sentences of deposition and excommunication : the whole Assembly be- 
ing deeply affected, and filled with mingled emotions of admiration, pity, and awe. 
: On the day following, a petition from St. Andrews, was presented to the Assembly, 
; supplicating that Mr. Henderson should be translated to that city. This was opposed by 
the Commissioners from Edinburgh, who pleaded that he was already their minister- 











F elect. Mr. Henderson, himself, was extremely averse to remove from his present charge, 
1 and keealy opposed it in the Assembly. He pleaded that he was too old a plant to take 


root in another soil, and that he might be more useful where he was, than in a publie sta- 
tion. If he was to be removed, his love of retirement inclined him rather to St. Andrews, 
than Edinburgh. Afier a warm contest between the two places, it was carried that he 
should be translated to Edinburgh. 

Upon this decision of the Assembly, he submitted, having obtained a promise that he 
should be allowed to remove to a couutry charge, if his health should require it, or when 
the infirmities of old age should overtake him. 

When the Assembly had brought their business to a conclusion, Mr. Henderson ad- 


| dressed them in an able speech of considerable length, of which we can here present only 
! an outline. He apologised for the imperfect manner in which he had discharged the du- 
: ties of the situation in which they had placed him, and thanked them for rendering his 
| task so easy. by the manner in which they had conducted themselves; exkorted them 


gratefully to remember the wonderful goodmess of the Almighty, and not to overlook 
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the instances of favour which they had received from their temporal sovereign. He ad- 
verted to the galling yoke fiom which ‘they had been rescued ; pointed out some of the 
visible marks of the finger of God in effecting this, and earnestly exhorted them to a dis- 
creet use, and steady maintenance of the liberties which they had obtained. “ We are 
like a man that has Jain long in ons, who, after they are uff, and be redeemed, feels not 
his liberty for some time, but the smart of them makes him apprehend that they are on 
him still : so it is with us, we do not feel our Jiberty. ‘Take heed of a second defection ; 
and rather encure the greatest extremity, than be entangled again in the yoke of bond- 
age” In conclusion, he inculeated upon them a favourable construction of his Majesty’s 
opposition to them; expressed his high sense of the distinguished part which the nobles, 
barons, and burgesses had acted ; of the harmony which had reigned among the minis- 
ters, and of the kind and hospitable treatment which the members of Assembly had re- 
ceived trom the city of Glasgow. After desiring some members to supply any thing 
which he had omitted, he concluded with prayer, singing the one hundred and thirty- 
third Psalm, and pronouncing the apostolical benediction Upon which the Assembly 
arose in triumph. ** We have now cast down the walls of Jericho,” said Mr. Henderson, 
when the members were rising, ‘* let him that rebuildeth them beware of the curse of Hiel, 
the Bethelite.” The distinguished place which Mr. Henderson occupied in this Assem- 
bly, and the active part which he took in its proceedings, could not tail, notwithstand- 
ing the propriety and moderation of bis conduct, to expose him to the resentment of the 
court and bishops. In the “ Large Declaration,” drawn up by Dr. Baleunqual, and pub- 
lished in the king’s name, he is called the “ prime and most rigid Covenanter in the king- 
dom.” Archbishop Laud, ina letter to the Marquis of Hamilton, says, that the only 
thing, in the full accounts sent him of the proceedings of the Assembly, which required 
an answer, was. “That Mr. Alexander Henderson, who went all this while for a quiet 
and calm-spirited man, hath shown himself a most violent and passionate man, and a mo- 
derator without moderation.” Nor was the primate at any loss to account for this trans- 
formation of the lamb into the lion: for he adds, * ‘Truly, my lord, never did I see any 
man of that humour, (the Presbyterian), but he was deep-dyed in some violence or other ; 
and it would have been a wonder to me if Henderson had held free.” Meek eyed and 
merciful Prelacy ! thou hast ever inspired thy votaries with moderation. ‘The proceed- 
ings of the High Commission and Star Chamber will continue to bear witness, that their 
voice was never disgraced by rude passion, nor their hand stained with violence or blood. 
The censures of men disappointed in the mad project of subjugating a whole nation under 
tyranny and superstition, will be regarded as praises by all good Christians and patriots. 
A short time after this, Laud and Baicunqual were declared “ public incendiaries” by the 
king, and the parliaments of both kingdoms, while Mr. Henderson was honoured by them, 
and his conduct vindicated as laudable and patriotic 

Whilst his countrymen were making preparations. during the winter of 1639, for defend- 
ing themselves against the hostile invasion from England, Mr. Henderson’s pen was em- 
ployed in several publications, in vindication of their proceedings. Among other papers, 
he drew up “ The Remonstrance of the Nobility, &c., within the Kingdom of Scotland, 
vindicating them and their proceedings from the crimes wherewith they are charged by 
the late Proclamation in England, Feb. 27, 1639,” which paper. after being revised by 
the deputies, was published and cireulated in England. and was of great advantage to 
their cause in that country. He also drew up “Tastructions for Defensive arms,” in- 
tended to give information to all among themselves, respecting the just and necessary 
grounds of the defensive war into which they were forced. As this was hastily com- 
posed, and the subject was delicate, he declined making it public ; bnt one Corbet, a de- 
posed minister, who fled to Ireland, carried a copy along with him, and published it with 
an answer. 

As it contains a vindication of the nation in that important affair, and of himself, in the 
share which he took in it, a short view of its contents may not be improper here. ‘The 

uestion he states with great accuracy, to be, Whether or not the body of a nation, with 
the nobles, counsellors, barons, and burgesses. owning all just subjection to the supreme 
magistrate, and only seeking the enjoyment of their religion and hberties, established 
and solemnly guaranteed to them, have a right to stand on their defence against a king, 
who, ata distance fiom his people, and misled by the misinformation and malice of evil 
counsellors, invades them at the head of a foreign force, to overturn their laws, and bring 
ruin upon themselves and their posterity? That they have such a right, and that it is 
their duty to use it. he argues from the absurdities of the doctrine of non-resistance ; from 
the doctrine of Scripture and reason, regarding the end of magistracy; the line of subor- 
dination in which prince and people are placed; the covenant-bond of both king and 
people to God ; the contract between the sovereign and his subjects; the law of self-pre- 
servation and clefence in other cases; Scripture examples; the testimonies of the most 
judicious writers ; and similar cases in other reformed countries. 

The king being induced, by the determined appearance of the Scots, (at Dunse Law), 
and the coldness which the English manifested in the cause, to listen to overtures for a 
pacification, Mr. Henderson was appointed one of the commissioners on the part of his 
countrymen. He and Mr. Archibald Johnston declined going to the English camp 
with the rest of the commissiuners on the first day of the treaty, but being informed that 
his Majesty took notice of their absence, they repaired to it on the following day. The 
King and his English counsellors expressed their great esteem for Mr. Henderson, who, 
throughout the whole of the treaty, and particularly in his speeches to his Majesty, dis- 
played wisdom, eloquence, and loyalty. 
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